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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE King’s Speech at the opening of a new session 

on Tuesday was, as Lord Haldane remarked, a 

‘‘ most exiguous document.”? This Parliament is 
nearing its end, and the Government are pledged to 
pass a number of important measures that have been 
again and again postponed. Of these measures only 
two—the Bill for Agricultural Credits, and the Fran- 
chise Bill to give votes to women at twenty-one—are 
to be brought forward this session. It was expected 
that either the ill-fated Factories Bill or Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Poor Law Measure would appear on the pro- 
gramme, but both projects are strongly opposed by 
sections of the Tory Party and the Government are ever 





ready to yield to pressure. Another notable omission 
is that of House of Lords Reform. The official defence 
of the Government is that they contemplate a short 
session ending in July, and are reserving all these 
measures for the final session of this Parliament which 
is to open in November. Thus Lord Salisbury, in reply 
to criticisms from his own followers in the House of 
Lords, said that the pledge of the Government was to 
deal with House of Lords Reform within the lifetime of 
the present Parliament, and therefore no charge of bad 
faith could be levied against them because they were 
not dealing with it this session. Nothing is less likely, 
however, than that all the promised measures will be 
carried through Parliament on the eve of a General 
Election. 


* * * 


The relief of rates, which is one of the leading 
proposals in the Report of the Liberal Industrial 
Inquiry, has sprung suddenly into great prominence. 
The King’s Speech informs us that Ministers are 
** engaged upon inquiries into the possibility of afford- 
ing some relief from these burdens to the producing 
community and into the changes in local government 
which would thereby be involved.’’ This reference is 
somewhat vague, but its significance is greatly 
heightened by the manner of Mr. Churchill’s treatment 
of the subject in his speech at Birmingham. Mr. 
Churchill explained that he did not intend to reduce 
the income tax, that he had not the money to spare, 
and that, if he had, it would not be the income tax to 
which he would apply it. He then proceeded to 
expatiate on the evils of the rating system, taking great 
pains to make clear that he was only repeating what 
**T said at Honiton in July and in Scotland in Sep- 
tember last.”’ 


‘“T argued that pound to pound they [local rates} 
were a worse burden than the Imperial taxes. They 
vary capriciously between one part of the country and 
another. ... Unlike the income tax, they are levied 
whether there are any profits or not. They penalize 
invidiously the producer in town or country who has 
to use extensive premises or bulky tools to carry on 
his business. They fall most heavily upon the basic 
industries which employ the largest number of work- 
men, and they fall with aggravating effect upon the 
struggling business whose plant, already rated to the 
full, is running perhaps at only half or quarter capa- 
city. I pointed out that, whereas our system of national! 
taxation was revised and refined every year by Parlia- 
ment, the local rates were still levied on principles 
dating from the sixteenth century. I said then, as [ 
say now, that I was not in a position at the moment 
to make any positive proposal and that nothing that 
I said must be taken as a pledge or a promise. But I 
asked that public attention should, like the attention of 
His Majesty‘s Government, be increasingly directed to 
this aspect of our affairs.” 


He then proceeded to say how glad he was that the 
Liberal Industrial Inquiry had taken his words tc 
heart. 
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We are ashamed to confess that we had not 
realized that Mr. Churchill had spoken so emphatically 
at Honiton last July or in Scotland last September. 
But we welcome the vigour and endorse the wisdom of 
his sentiments, which are, indeed, remarkable in a 
Chancellor whose recent policy has tended so largely to 
transfer burdens from the national Budget on to rates. 
Mr. Churchill’s words must be taken as indicating that 


the Government mean serious business, and the refer- 
ence in the King’s Speech to ‘** the changes in local 
government *’ which would be ‘* involved ”’ suggest 


that something different is contemplated from a mere 
extension of Grants-in-Aid. The Liberal Industrial 
Report advocates, as we have long advocated in this 
journal, that the whole function of relieving the able- 
bodied poor should be taken over by the Central 
Government—a change which seems desirable on every 
ground, and which would be far the most satisfactory 
way of relieving the necessitous areas. Since Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s Poor Law scheme contemplates abolishing the 
Guardians in any case, it would seem obvious policy, 
now that the Government are set on relieving rates, to 
transfer the relief of the able-bodied not to the County 
Councils but to the State. 
* + . 

The joint conference between the trade unions and 
the employers’ organizations in the cotton trade has 
broken down, the operatives refusing to discuss the 
proposals for lower wages and longer hours put forward 
by the employers, and the latter refusing to eliminate 
these questions from the discussion. It remains to be 
seen whether the employers will now press their 
demands by handing in notices, or whether they will 
tacitly abandon them. Fortunately, the latter course 
seems the more probable on the whole. There are too 
many doubters in the employers’ ranks as to the 
wisdom of attacking hours and wages to make it pos- 
sible for them to go forward with any prospect of 
success in face of the evident disapproval of public 
opinion as a whole. The voice of the manufacturers 
and the Egyptian spinners would almost certainly be 
raised against pressing the matter to an issue. But 
there is, of course, always the danger that desperation 
may induce the American spinners (who are steadily 
losing money) to plunge recklessly. We observe that 
the Committee of the Spinners’ Federation, in its 
annual report to its members, complains that we should 
have spoken of them as “‘ going silly.”” We do not use 
words of this sort idly; and “ silly ’’ still seems to us 
a moderate, measured epithet to apply to the proposal 
to extend the working week beyond forty-eight hours 
in an industry which is compelled by lack of business 
to work short time. 

* * * 

The three Houses of the Church Assembly sat 
separately on Tuesday to consider the new Prayer Book 
Measure. The opponents of the Measure were more 
active on this occasion than they were before Parlia- 
ment expressed its opinion, and several speakers who 
had previously supported the Deposited Book now 
opposed it. General approval was, however, given to 
the Measure by 35 votes to 5 in the House of Bishops, 
by 247 to 35 in the House of Clergy, and by 196 to 80 
in the House of Laity. On Thursday the revision stage 
opened, and a critical struggle over the question of 

teservation is anticipated. The danger inherent in the 
whole controversy was well stated in the House of Laity 
by Dame Caroline Bridgeman, who said that if they 
postponed the Measure the subject of Prayer-Book 
revision would take precedence over all others at the 
next General Election. The most sacred mysteries of 
their Church would be debated on every platform, and 
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the people who were not members of the Church of 
England would be foremost in debate. No one would 
like to have the cry ‘“‘ No Popery ’”’ raised at the 
General Election, but that was what would happen if 
the amendment in favour of postponement was carried. 
It is true that Dame Caroline was arguing only against 
postponement, but the considerations she put forward 
may well be applied to the whole policy of reopening 
the question after the decisive vote in the House of 
Commons. It is to be feared that whatever happens 
now the Prayer Book will be a live issue at the General 


Election. 
* * * 


A new Arbitration Treaty between France and the 
United States was signed at Washington on Monday, 
and sent to the Senate by President Coolidge for rati- 
fication. At the time of writing the terms of the Treaty 
have not been published, but it is understood to provide 
for the submission to arbitration of all questions of a 
legal character except those falling in any of the 
following four categories: (1) questions of internal 
sovereignty, (2) questions in which other Powers are 
involved, (8) questions relating to the Monroe Doctrine, 
and (4) questions affected by the duties of the signa- 
tories to the League of Nations. These reservations 
are formidable, but they are at least more concrete 
than the reservation of matters involving the “ vital 
interest, independence, and national honour ” of the 
Parties, which appeared in the Root arbitration treaties 
of 1908. It remains to be seen whether the Senate will 
ratify the Treaty. A year or two ago the reference 
which it makes to the League of Nations would have 
made ratification extremely unlikely, but even the 
American Senate is growing less sensitive on the subject 
of the League, and the Treaty as a whole is thought 
to be acceptable. 

* * 

The one surprise in the King’s Speech was its 
revelation that on December 29th, when Mr. Kellogg 
proposed to France the new Arbitration Treaty which 
was signed on Monday, he also communicated to the 
British Ambassador at Washington the draft of a new 
British-American Treaty to take the place of the Treaty 
of Arbitration concluded in 1908. ‘‘ The terms of the 
new draft are being carefully and sympathetically 
studied by My Government in Great Britain and will 
be considered in communication with My Governments 
in the Dominions.’’ The fate of the Franco-American 
Treaty in the United States Senate will no doubt be 
sympathetically watched also, and when it is published 
its terms will be carefully studied to see what modifi- 
cations it has undergone in the process of negotiation. 
If all goes well with the French Treaty, it will presum- 
ably be used as a model for that between America and 
Britain, but we should like to see the reservations cur- 
tailed in our version. The abstention of America from 
the League of Nations makes it all the more important 
that we should have an effective Arbitration Treaty 
with that Power. 

* * * 


The examination of Admiral Hilary Jones, one of 
the American delegates to Geneva, before the Naval 
Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives, 
was remarkable for the extreme suspicion of Great 
Britain shown by both the witness and the Committee, 
and the absolute frankness with which American naval 
strength was discussed vis-a-vis Great Britain. 
Admiral Jones seems even to live in fear of Lloyd’s and 
Lloyd’s Register. He wants not only a heavily sub- 


sidized mercantile marine, but a new, official, Ameri- 
can system of classification, and subsidized under- 
writing to counteract the influence of Lloyd’s. There is 
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something distinctly disturbing about the American 
tendency to consider the mercantile marine as a poli- 
tical and military, rather than a commercial institu- 
tion; but a more immediate significance attaches to 
the Admiral’s statement that he ‘* gathered the im- 
pression *’ that certain European signatories of the 
Washington Treaty would take steps, in 1934, to ter- 
minate it in 1836. On the other hand, there was a dis- 
tinct hint, in his references to the Conference of 
signatories, which will take place in 19381, that the 
Washington Administration is still hopeful of a further 
agreement on limitation in that year. 
* * + 


This suggestion lends additional interest to the 
resolution before the American Senate for the total 
abolition of submarines. It is not necessary, however, 
to assume that the Senate is merely manceuvring for 
position. Only a year or so ago, a proposal was made 
by the Chairman of Lloyd’s for the abolition of a class 
of vessel which is peculiarly liable to abuse in war, and 
has proved peculiarly dangerous to life in times of 
peace. There is no doubt that the desire of many 
American Senators to complete the Root resolutions, by 
negotiating a general treaty for the elimination of the 
submarine weapon, has been quickened by the horrors 
of the recent disaster to an American submarine. 
Great Britain can only maintain a benevolent neutrality 
to this proposal; the legitimate objections of the 
smaller naval Powers to the abolition of submarines are 
so strong, and British interests would so obviously profit 
by abolition, that active support from this country 
would hinder rather than help the American proposal. 
At the same time, it would be shortsighted to dwell 
only upon the immediate impracticability of these sug- 
gestions. Every large proposal for disarmament, 
seriously put forward by an authoritative and respon- 
sible organ of State, gives momentum to other, similar 
proposals, and by so doing, prepares the way for the 
serious consideration of some comprehensive project by 
the Conference of 1981. 

* * * 


The reference to China in the King’s Speech derives 
special significance from its coincidence with Mr. 
Edwardes’s visit to Shanghai. It is now fairly clear 
that both the Peking and Nanking Governments have 
committed themselves to discussing, at least, a joint 
tariff policy, which would enable negotiations to be 
reopened with the Powers, and it is understood that 
the basis of discussion will be found in a memorandum 
recently prepared by Mr. Edwardes himself, outlining 
a scheme for co-operation between the various regional 
Governments in the collection and allocation of Customs 
revenue. It will be no easy task to secure agreement, 
for the Powers, as well as the Chinese Governments 
are sharply divided on the tariff issue; but the mere 
fact that Nanking and Peking are prepared to contem- 
plate joint action in this respect, indicates a strong 
drift towards political realism in China, and it is obvious 
that co-operation on the tariff issue would pave the 
way for joint action with regard to extra-territoriality 
and other questions outstanding between China and the 
Powers. In these circumstances, it is a most welcome 
sign, and may be of real help to the progress of nego- 
tiations, that Sir Austen Chamberlain’s reiteration of 
the liberal policy outlined in the British Government’s 
Memorandum of December, 1926, should be explicitly 
confirmed, and, as Mr. Baldwin emphasized, endorsed 
by all three political parties. 


* * * 
The exchange of speeches between M. Briand and 


Herr Stresemann cannot be said to have assisted a 
settlement of the political account between France and 
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Germany. Herr Stresemann has, however, scored a dis- 
tinct tactical advantage, by stating that Germany had 
offered some kind of economic quid pro quo for the 
immediate evacuation of the Rhineland, which had 
fallen through owing to economic conditions—presum- 
ably the French currency crisis—and that she was 
ready to repeat this offer. M. Briand replied that 
German statesmen had never given practical proof of 
their desire to make economic concessions in return for 
immediate evacuation; but the German Press declares 
emphatically that Herr Stresemann, acting with full 
authority, outlined a concrete practical scheme based 
on the issue of German railway bonds. ‘he remainder 
of M. Briand’s speech was a repetition of those argu- 
ments that have kept the Franco-German controversy 
at a deadlock for something like nine years; but if 
Herr Stresemann is prepared to make public a prac- 
tical, concrete scheme of compensation, he will have 
gone a long way to expose the real motives and implica- 
tions of the French attitude. 


* * * 


So far as can be judged from a distance, the diffi- 
cult situation created in India by the attempt to boy- 
cott the Simon Commission is being handled by the 
men on the spot with great wisdom and restraint. 
Lord Irwin’s speech to the two Houses of the Indian 
Legislature on February 2nd was admirable both in 
tone and substance, and Sir John Simon’s letter to the 
Viceroy, which was communicated to the British Par- 
liament at its opening session on Tuesday, should do 
much to clear away misapprehensions and reconcile 
those Indians who are not entirely irreconcilable. Sir 
John Simon proposes that all the evidence prepared for 
the Commission shall be examined by a ‘* Joint Free 
Conference,”’ consisting of the seven British Commis- 
sioners and seven Indians chosen by the Legislatures, 
just as the Commission itself was appointed by Parlia- 
ment. He says that he and his fellow Commissioners 
‘** approach the Indian legislators as colleagues,’’ and 
that ‘* the method of collaboration on honourable and 
equal terms is open, and we put it forward in all sin- 
cerity and good will.’? This bears all the marks of a 
genuine and statesmanlike offer, and if anything can 
break through the cloud of suspicion which hangs over 
political India, Sir John Simon’s letter should do so. 


* * cd 


Those who have been privileged (the word is 
peculiar but not inappropriate) to obtain an insight 
into the power of the Sicilian Mafia, will certainly con- 
gratulate Signor Mori, the prefect, on his successful 
campaign against them. To an outside observer, the 
task of extirpating or even controlling the Mafia seemed 
impossible. They were the administrators of a system 
of brigandage that had perfected itself during the cen- 
turies. Peasants who could not pay Mafia taxes owing 
to bad years, gave service in lieu of payment. Other 
peasants enrolled their sons in the society as their only 
means of security. In the towns, the police maintained 
diplomatic relations with the Mafia chiefs, rang them 
up on the telephone, and arranged for partial restora- 
tion of stolen goods in cases of peculiar hardship. 
These extraordinary abuses had become part of the 
social system of the Sicilian countryside; the peasants 
spoke of joining the Mafia in the same way that they 
would speak of sending a son into the Church or finding 
him a job in a lawyer’s office. Yet their support of 
Signor Mori, and their devotion to him, show how 
utterly they detested the system they so patiently 
endured. 
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THE RECEPTION OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL REPORT 


O one can make the complaint that the Report of 
N the Liberal Industrial Inquiry has been ignored by 

the Press. On the contrary, summaries of it con- 
stituted one of the principal news items, and pronounce- 
ments upon it one of the leading editorial themes of 
most of the newspapers throughout Great Britain on 
Friday of last week. Those journalists who were called 
on to discharge either of these duties, whether from a 
friendly or an unfriendly angle, deserve sympathy, and 
a large charity which none of their colleagues will with- 
hold. The Report is a lengthy document, and covers 
a large range of subjects. ‘* Nothing in it,’’ complains 
Mr. Garvin, * sufficiently stands out,’’ and, whether 
this be so serious a ** practical mistake *’ as Mr. Garvin 
thinks, it is certainly a grievous fault from the stand- 
point of immediate journalistic comment. There is no 
single central feature on which you can fasten, disre- 
garding all the rest. Nor does the Report lend itself 
to a rapid bird’s-eye view. If you are to deal 
adequately with this document, you must read it and 
digest it; both processes require a considerable time; 
and few busy journalists could have found time for 
either in the brief interval between the issue of Press 
copies and release. Thus the task which the Press 
commentators were set last week was an extremely difhi- 
cult and irksome one; it would be only natural that 
this sense of irksomeness should breed an irritation with 
the Report itself. Allowing for these considerations, 
the reception of the Report is highly creditable to the 
Press, as a whole. Generally speaking, there has been 
a conscientious attempt to give a fair account of its 
contents ; while in the comments of unfriendly journals 
there is much that is fair-minded and not a little that 
is generous. 

The derogatory comments, though it would be un- 
fair for the reasons given to press them too hard, con- 
tain, none the less, much that is amusing and instruc- 
tive. In many journals the general cue was clear 
enough. The Report must be discredited. But what 
should be the general line of attack? To denounce it 
as outrageous, or to pooh-pooh it as platitudinous ? 
Each of these courses has had its followers among Tory 
journals of very similar complexions. The Times 
decided to pooh-pooh. Its leading article was signifi- 
-xantly headed ** Common Ground.” and contained the 
following passage : 

‘Those who possess the industry to read its 500 
pages will find a well-written statement of a number 
of familiar problems, with some interesting, if rather 
vague, suggestions for meeting them ; but they will not 
easily discover in which of these suggestions resides the 
special virtue of the latest recipe for a Liberal revival. 
Not that all the recommendations of the report are 
uncontroversial. Where its views are not accepted 
truisms, the report is neither more nor less contentious 
than its predecessors in the long series of similar docu- 
ments which have been educating public opinion since 
the war. ... In the early years after the war it was 
said on the subject of economy that ‘we must go on 
repeating platitudes until we act upon them.’ It would 
be less than fair to the merits of the report to say that 
the Liberal Party has in its turn discharged the first 
part of this public duty on behalf of industry. The 
report is useful as an incorporation of recent facts and 
current ideas in a compendious form.” 

Similarly the Eventne STANDARD calls the Report 
** sedative rather than exciting,’’ adding :— 

‘That our industrial system is susceptible of 
improvement at various points is common ground... . 
What we want to be told is what sort of political action 
we are to take and how. And when we press the Report 
on this point it gives a rather disappointing answer. 
Too much of it is in the nature of pious aspirations.” 
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This is by no means the view of the Dairy TELE- 
GRAPH, which complains :— 

‘‘It was always a Liberal foible to be overfond of 
overloaded programmes, but, compared with this, the 
famous Newcastle Programme was as simple as a child’s 
primer” ; 

or of the Datty Dispatcu, which observes :— 

‘* Not even the members of the Committee of Inquiry 
can feel surprised should the followers of Karl Marx 
and the standard-bearers of the Red Flag complain 
somewhat belligerently that practically every plank in 
their platform has been taken to bolster up the tottering 
Liberal grandstand” ; 

or of the YorxKsurireE Post, which predicts :— 

‘The Socialist will read the Report with glee ; the 

true Liberal will grieve for the mutilation of his faith ” ; 
or even of ** A. A. B.”’ in the Eveninc STANDARD, who 
describes the Report as a ‘* pompous and ridiculous 
manifesto, with a programme whose impudence is only 
exceeded by its impossibility.” 

The question whether the Report is platitudinous 
or outrageous merges, it will be seen, into another 
question. Is the Report sheer Socialism, or is it mere 
Conservatism ? All Tory journals are agreed that it is 
quite definitely either the one or the other; but they 
are divided as to which it is. As the above extracts 
show, it is sheer Socialism in the judgment of the 
Yorxksuire Post and the Damy Dispatcn. The latter 
journal, indeed, has ** little hesitation in declaring that 
the difference [between a Socialist and a Lloyd George 
Liberal] is so slight as to be practically non-existent.” 
The Grascow Heratp, on the other hand, takes the 
line that the Report reveals so much common ground 
between Liberals and Conservatives as to make it 
obvious common sense for them to join political 
forces :— 

‘What justification, people are bound to ask, is 
there for the Liberal Party claiming to represent a 
separate point of view and to treat Unionism and 
Socialism from the same angle of hostility when it is 
clear that the real dividing line is between a predatory 
form of class-conscious collectivism and the judiciously 
organized system of private enterprise, which is broadly 
speaking, the creed of modern Unionism and of this 
latest Report? ”’ 

On this point the Labour impressions are equally 
contradictory. The New Leaper prophesies for the 
Report ‘* a large sale at the Individualist Bookshop.”’ 
Mr. Snowden, on the other hand, in an appreciative 
article in REyNoLps’s News, urges Labour speakers to 
study in particular the chapter on the Public Concern, 
because ** it provides an effective reply to the stock-in- 
trade arguments of the usual Liberal platform orator 
about the deadening hand of State interference with 
private enterprise.”’ 

The critics are divided again on the point of 
whether the Report should be accused of sacrificing 
truth to electioneering, or should be credited with such 
austerity of academic virtue as to suggest political 
incompetence. The Statist complains of “ slipshod 
statements,’’ ‘* schoolboyish irresponsibility,’’ asserts 
that ** of any genuine attempt at ratiocinative analysis 
there is none,’’ and sums up as follows :— 

‘* The work, in short, is not an inquiry, but a series 
of oracular pronouncements. This may be good poli- 
tical dogma, but it is certainly not economic science.” 

The GiasGow HERALD, on the other hand, believes 
that the Report, 

‘although a painstaking, able, and in many respects 


an admirable document, is scarcely likely to be an 
electoral asset of the first importance.”’ 


Now we can leave most of these general complaints 
to cancel out one against another. 


There are two 
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specific charges, however, which have received a wide 
currency to which it may be well to refer. The first is 
the allegation that the Report would entail a vast ex- 
pansion of officialdom; the second that it would cost 
a large sum of public money. It is easy to understand 
that a hasty reading of the Report might give rise to 
both these impressions. But both are essentially 
baseless. 

It is certainly true that the Report makes various 
proposals for improving the machinery of government, 
so as to make possible a coherent and systematic treat- 
ment of problems which are at present dealt with helter- 
skelter and piecemeal. But it is untrue of most of 
these proposals that they would involve any increase 
in the number of officials. It is proposed, for example, 
to create a Board oj National Investment, to co- 
ordinate the whole business of public borrowing and 
investment. More officials, exclaims a certain type of 
critic without more ado, and he writes down, ** Board 
of National Investment ** on a list which he heads 
** Extensions of Bureaucracy,’’ and in which he is 
pleased to include such surely incongruous items as 
Works Councils. But the proposal is that the Board 
of National Investment should absorb two existing 
departments, the National Debt Commissioners and the 
Public Works Loans Board; so that, although the 
Board’s functions would be more extensive than the 
sum of the functions of the existing bodies, it is 
doubtful whether it would not mean on balance a de- 
crease rather than increase in the number of officials. 
And in this respect it is typical of most of the adminis- 
trative changes proposed in the Report. If we leave 
aside the endorsement given in the Report to the 
policies regarding coal and land, which are already part 
of the Liberal programme, there is only one proposal 
which entails an increase of administrative staff, rather 
than a regrouping, namely, the proposal for an 
Economic General Staff. And post-war experience, 
which includes after all a happy-go-lucky coal subsidy 
of £23 millions to permit of inquiry by a Royal Com- 
mission, suggests that it may be economical as well as 
desirable to equip Governments. with some such organ, 
so that they may not be overtaken unawares by formid- 
able problems which they do not understand. 

This brings us to the second allegation, the allega- 
tion of expense. Misapprehensions on this score extend 
to Mr. Garvin, who asks: ‘* Could the whole cost mean 
so much less after all than the £1,000,000,000 Budget of 
Socialist dreams, with loans in addition? ’’ Certainly 
it could and would. The Report proposes to press for- 
ward, instead of hanging back, with work of national 
development which will entail capital expenditure. But 
this capital outlay should be remunerative outlay, 
remunerative not only by reference to wide considera- 
tions of social welfare, but in the strictest financial 
sense. The idea which underlies the programme of 
national development is that there is (1) a large amount 
of useful work of a public utility character, offering a 
prospective return of about 5 per cent., which remains 
undone to-day in Britain, because it is not sufficiently 
attractive to private enterprise and is no one else’s 
business; and (2) much similar work which is not per- 
haps remunerative under present conditions, but which 
could be made so, if the increased land values which it 
creates could be brought into the account by the appli- 
cation of the ** betterment ”’ principle. The work of 
national development contemplated in the Report 
should be made to pay for itself. Under one heading 
only does the Report propose additional charges on the 
Budget—the heading of the relief of rates. And on this 
matter, in principle at all events, it appears to have 
the support of Mr. Churchill. 
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THE CABINET AT WORK 


HAD been reading the King’s Speech and looking at 
some of Low’s cartoons in the EvENING StaNDARD before 
I fell asleep; hence, I suppose, this curious dream. . . - 
In a large and lofty room Mr. Baldwin was sitting 
smoking his pipe at the head of a mahogany table. The 
brothers Chamberlain sat bolt upright on either side -of 
him; Mr. Churchill sat huddled up at the foot; other 
Ministers were ranged on each side; and Lord Birkenhead 
reclined in an armchair smoking a cigar. 
** The question is,’? said Mr. Baldwin, ‘** what shall 
we put in the King’s Speech? ” 
** As little as possible,’’ murmured Lord Birkenhead. 
**T vote we have a General Election before the country is 
utterly sick of us.’’ 
** But what about the flappers? ’? asked Mr. Baldwin. 
I’m deeply pledged that they shall vote at the next 
election.”” 


6 


** The flappers’ vote is thoroughly unpopular in our 
party,” replied Lord Birkenhead, ‘** and you can’t help it 
if you’re forced by the obstructive tactics of the Opposition 
to appeal to the country.”’ 

** But I’m not——-’”’ began Mr. Baldwin when he was 
interrupted by Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

** I should strongly deprecate,”’ said the latter, ‘* any 
proposal to subject the nation to the hazardous experiment 
of a General Election, which might perhaps place the 
Foreign Office in irresponsible hands at this critical junc- 
ture in international affairs.’’ 

** Oh, stow it, Austen,’? exclaimed Lord Birkenhead. 
** There are only two countries that matter just now, 
America and Russia, and we’ve made about as bad a mess 
as we could of our relations with each of them. I know 
it isn’t entirely your fault. Jix here managed the Russian 
affair, as well as defeating the Prayer Book, and Winston 
upset the American apple-cart. But anyway your best 
chance of coutinuing to mismanage foreign affairs is to have 
a General Election immediately after a popular Budget.”’ 

** No chance of a popular Budget this year,”’ said Mr. 
Churchill, ruefully. ‘* Next year, perhaps, when we begin 
to profit from the cruisers, J might make a show, if trade 
revives.”’ 

** But the papers are already talking about something 
off the income tax.”’ 

** Yes, I shall have to squash that, or we shall be 
driven from office by the disappointed electors.” 

** Well, that cooks your election for this year,’’ said 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, turning to Lord Birkenhead; 
** besides, I have an important measure of Poor Law Re- 
form to put through before we dissolve.”’ 

** Thoroughly unpopular with all the Conservatives 
who interest themselves in Local Government,’”’ said Mr. 
Churchill. ‘*‘ I vote we hang up your Bill and see if we 
can’t do something better. We might look into this awful 
Liberal Industrial Report. I believe there’s something 
there that might be better than your scheme anyway.”’ 

** What about my Factories Bill? ’? asked Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, plaintively. 

** Yes, we’re heavily pledged to that, you know,” 
remarked Mr. Baldwin. 

‘* The Forty Thieves will revolt if you shove that 
through,”’ said Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister. 

** And it’s as much as you can do to reconcile them 
to the shortcomings of the Board of Trade,’’ sneered Lord 
Birkenhead. 

** Don’t forget House of Lords Reform,” said Lord 
Salisbury, nervously. ‘* It’s all very well for you House 
of Commons men, but I shall have a Dickens of a time 
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with Selborne and FitzAlan and Younger and the rest if 
we break that pledge.”’ 

** Oh, shut up,’”’ muttered Lord Birkenhead. 
of Lords Reform is not only dead but damned! ” 

** T should like to raise the question of the Washing- 
ton Hours Convention,’? observed Sir Arthur Steel- 
Maitland. 

** Let’s have lunch,”’ said Lord Birkenhead, yawning. 

** We really must decide what to put in the King’s 
Speech,”? urged Mr. Baldwin. ‘* I propose that we have a 
nice short session ending in July, get Agricultural Credits 
and the flappers’ vote through, and postpone all the other 
measures until November.”’ 

** A very good idea,”’ said Mr. Churchill. ‘‘ By that 
time everybody will be concentrating on the election and 
legislation will be impossible. But we must make a show 
of doing something, and everybody chatters now about the 
rates, and complains that I’ve added to them. I shall take 
the wind out of the sails of that agitation by talking about 
the importance of relieving rates, and work up for a popular 
Budget next year. Then, if all goes well, we shall return to 
office with flying colours and ——”’ 


** House 


** If we are to have a franchise measure,”’ interjected 
Sir Douglas Hogg stiffly, ‘‘ I must urge that it should 
include the disfranchisement of those in receipt of poor 
relief. It is a scandal ses 

** Can’t we talk scandal another time? ”? asked Lord 
Birkenhead. ‘* I want my lunch.” 

‘* The Meeting stands adjourned,”’ said Mr. Baldwin, 
** and I thank you, Gentlemen, for the earnest way in which 
you have grappled with the great affairs of State which 
have been brought before you.”’ 





PETER IBBETSON. 


THE SITUATION IN GERMAN 
SOUTH TYROL 


S a method of governing modern Italy Fascism has 

won considerable approval among intelligent English- 

men who have no foible for autocracy and are by no 
means inclined to accept its advocates’ claims for it as a 
political panacea. In its dealings, on the other hand, with 
the peoples of alien race and speech brought under its 
sway by the Treaty of Versailles, Fascism has, among those 
who know the facts, won almost unqualified disapproval ; 
Italy, under the Fascist Press, cannot know them, nor 
express her mind about them if she did. 

Mussolini has the undoubted merit of having cleared 
away much social untidiness in Italy, if at no little cost 
to freedom. In German South Tyrol the untidiness con- 
sisted in the stubborn use of a foreign tongue, full of 
gutturals and words that ended in a consonant, and in no 
less deep-rooted alien habits and customs. ‘I will make 
them Italians! ’? was his solution of the trouble, and his 
attempts to do away with this disorder have only grown 
in rigour to this day. It will be seen too, in the course 
of the present article, that that declaration by no means 
exhausts the more sinister aims of Italian policy. 

Last year opened with a step which was widely adver- 
tised as a concession to German aspirations, the segrega- 
tion of the great bulk of the German population in a new 
province, carved out of the old composite South Tyrol, with 
its capital in the focus of German social and business 
activity, Bozen. This was an undoubted gain in adminis- 
trative convenience; bui it brought the German South 
Tyrolese not a whit nearer to self-government. They had 
merely exchanged an autocrat at a distance for one at 
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their doors. Signor Ricci, the new Prefect of the ** province 
of Bolzano,”’ did indeed set out with liberal professions and 
removed a few grotesque but outrageous abuses of 
arbitrary power, such as the infliction of castor-oil in 2-pint 
doses as a purge for imperfect loyalty to Italy. But the 
local Fascists keep sharp watch over the humane foibles of 
the new Prefect, and any prospective laxities are promptly 
reported to Rome. Moreover, a special Commissioner, one 
Guarratana, is stationed at Bozen, by his side, who edits 
the German Fascist paper Di—E ALPENZEITUNG to provide 
news of the right complexion for the Alpine population, all 
native papers having been suppressed. If there is thus a 
certain conflict between milder and more rigorous elements 
in the administration, it is the latter that have everywhere 
carried the day. And that even Guarratana is thought too 
lax in Rome may be gathered from the following telegram 
addressed to him in October last by Turati, the Fascist 
General Secretary :— 


‘* Dear Guarratana, I have read the statement you 
made on the occasion of the meeting of party directors, 
according to which you consider your task finished. I 
am not of your opinion: there is still much to be done 
in Bolzano: too much after five years of Fascist rule, so 
necessity demands that you should be more active than 
ever. Please keep me informed of all that is going on.”’ 


The first months of last year certainly justified the 
complaint. In Bozen and elsewhere much remained to do. 
German songs might still occasionally be heard; German 
boys and girls now and then spoke a few words of German 
on their way to school. ‘It is swinish,’”? cried a new 
Commissioner just arrived at Taufers, ‘‘ it is swinish that 
everyone in Taufers speaks German, and it must be 
stopped.’’ This Commissioner might have stepped out of 
Gilbert and Sullivan, but is unhappily real. The savage 
persecution of the teaching of German even in private 
houses, to two or three children, continues unabated. In 
January a distinguished barrister in the province of Trent, 
Néldin, who had taught a few poor children in his leisure 
hours, was arrested in his office, carried in chains to Trent, 
and banished for five years to the volcanic island of Ustica. 
His wife voluntarily followed him, and there they still 
languish. A teacher, Riedl, with four motherless children, 
was arrested at the same time for the same offence, and 
suffered a similar fate. 

These infamies excited indignant comment beyond the 
frontiers of Italy, and in May Riedl] was released from exile 
—but not from more insidious and equally real persecution. 
The payment of his pension was refused ; he was dismissed 
from posts in a local bank and in an insurance company, 
and even (by pressure upon the priest) from his office as 
organist and trainer of the choir. Deprived of all means 
of subsistence he sought and obtained a position in North 
Tyrol where, like many other persecuted Tyrolese, he had 
already become naturalized. But now he was again 
arrested and after an imprisonment of seven weeks sent 
across the Brenner. 

The case of Dr. Rent-Nicolussi is still worse. This 
former deputy for South Tyrol was subjected during 1926 
to various forms of vexatious persecution, being compelled 
to retire from important economic enterprises, and finally 
provided with his passports, in the hope that he would 
** voluntarily ’? withdraw from the country without involv- 
ing the Government in the scandal of a formal deportation. 
He used the passports, but immediately returned. His 


Fascist enemies accordingly, last summer, resorted to a 
step well calculated to crush their victim without exciting 
a dangerous publicity—that of striking him off the roll of 
advocates, ostensibly for the crime of defending, profes- 
sionally, two teachers accused of teaching German ! 
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stroke his livelihood was gone. And he was now refused 
the passports maliciously offered to him before. The 
heroic but desperate course by which he foiled them has 
become known to a few persons in England. All the 
regular passes and paths across the mountains were 
guarded; but, together with his not less heroic wife, he 
succeeded, at great peril, in crossing into Austria, leaving 
all his worldly goods behind to be confiscated. 

Such acts would less resemble the blind brutality of the 
old Tsardom if the attempt to suppress German sprang 
from a genuine wish to put an uncontaminated Italian 
culture in its place. And the peasants themselves, keen 
like all Germans for education, would willingly enough have 
learnt Italian if their native tongue had been let alone. 
But the new Italianizers were concerned to uproot not to 
educate. The German teachers were dismissed wholesale, 
however well they knew Italian, and Italians, chosen 
deliberately from the remote regions of the South, put in 
their place. Teaching under such conditions was at the 
best terribly wasteful and often sheer chaos; while the 
teachers not seldom imported into these Alpine valleys had 
not only the mentality but the morals of Calabria and 
Sicily, and found relief from the noisy impasse of the class- 
room in affairs with the local carabinieri. The parents 
protested in vain, and a cry of indignant grief went up to 
the women of Germany, from the mothers who saw their 
children, under the plea of an Italian education, being 
deprived of education altogether. It is already feared that 
the percentage of literates, now higher in South Tyrol than 
in any Italian province, may in a few years sink to the 
Italian average, probably, with Spain, the lowest in 
Western Europe. 

Secondary and higher education are attacked, more 
insidiously, but with equally disastrous results. The few 
secondary schools have been compelled to undergo examina- 
tion tests, in Italian, of absurd difficulty. Others, on 
trivial pretexts, have been simply closed. In September 
last the one surviving professional school, that of Professor 
Wedel at Bozen, for commercial subjects, was closed. The 
training college for teachers there is paralyzed by the 
evident resolve of the authorities to appoint no South Tyrol 
German as a teacher, however accomplished in Italian, 
unless in the rare case that he has both an Italian name 
and conspicuous Italian sympathies. 

All this might be ascribed to the mere ’prentice 
bungling of a regime so politically adolescent as Fascism. 
Unfortunately there is more behind it. There are many 
similar indications that if not the declared aim, the driving 
force of Italian policy is not to Italianize the South 
Tyrolese but to replace them with Italians. This is 
effected in part by a quiet but systematic use of financial 
pressure. The farmers were formerly financed by a network 
of branch banks with their head office in Bozen. The 
Italians founded a central bank there, but no German 
entered it. This annoying situation was met, in October, 
1926, by a coup, when the annual meeting of the Bank 
at Bozen was raided by a body of Fascists and the presi- 
dent thrown out of the window. The network of branches 
were shortly after closed. Loans were henceforth granted 
or refused at the good pleasure of the Italian administra- 
tion, with results easily imagined. But often, recently, 
families have been simply dispossessed of their ancestral 
heritage, and this has become a favourite method of re- 
warding old soldiers, who thus serve the double purpose 
of ejecting peasants of doubtful loyalty and forming 
colonies of patriots in the heart of the disaffected land. 
One of these colonies is significantly called ‘* La Vittoria,” 
and its members bear the challenging name of ‘* National 
Union of Fighters at the Front.”? In this way, quite lately, 
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a family with thirteen children, and another of five, wholly 
dependent upon their land, have been driven from house 
and home. The Duce, who likes to play the Cesar of the 
** Third Italy,’? may be emulating the Roman general who 
settled his disbanded soldiers upon Virgil’s farm. It would 
better become him to remember how Augustus intervened 
for his relief. 

Many other recent acts of arbitrary power must be 
passed over with bare mention: the closing of inns, on 
trivial pretexts, such as the singing of German songs, or 
the tearing down of a Mussolini placard by an unknown 
hand. Graver still was the closing (on October 19th last) 
of the office of the two Tyrolese representatives in the 
Italian Parliament, Baron Sternbach and Dr. Tinzl, in 
Bozen. Here, in the absence of a German Press (except 
the Fascist ALPENZEITUNG thoughtfully provided by the 
Government) and of any possibility of public meeting, was 
the only opportunity of personal communication between 
the scattered population and their members. 

In the face of a situation so menaced with sheer 
anarchy it says much for these two members, both men of 
weight and ability, and deeply concerned for their afflicted 
country, that they in August last addressed an open Letter 
to the Italian Prefect, declaring the readiness of the Ger- 
mans for reconciliation, and inviting suggestions from him. 
But reconciliation is not at all what Fascism wants. Its 
reply was accordingly little more than abuse. ‘* These two 
pygmies,’? wrote Signor Guarratana, in the PROVINCIA DI 
Boutzano on August 11th last, ‘* at the height of their 
imaginary power . . . have uttered these terrible words : 
‘ History cannot be wiped out.’ Fascism answers: ‘ His- 
tory is made, Fascism will make the new history of 
Bozen.’ ’? And in the ALPENZEITUNG, August 28th, ** The 
Germans of South Tyrol, to proclaim their wish for recon- 
ciliation, must help to Italianize the country as quickly as 
possible.”’ 

Finally, it may be recalled that the Minorities Com- 
mittee of League of Nations Unions meeting at Sofia 
a few weeks ago continued the debate upon South Tyrol 
which had been opened at Berlin in the spring. Sir W. 
Dickinson was in the chair, and Sir Walter Napier with 
him represented England. Italy, who had, as before, 
claimed that her Minorities concerned no one but herself, 
nevertheless sent three representatives, including Mr. L. 
Villari; and South Tyrol was now represented by her two 
members, who had been refused passports for Berlin, a 
foolish trick which did Italy no good. A report, cour- 
ageous and detailed, of the situation in South Tyrol, was 
presented by the representative of Holland, Mrs. Bakker 
van Bosse, who visited the country herself in 1926. She 
proposed a very moderate resolution simply reaffirming that 
unanimously adopted by the League in 1922, to the effect 
that Minorities not protected by express treaty stipula- 
tions should be treated with no less regard to those rights 
than the Minorities (in the smaller States) who are thus 
protected. This, with another of like import proposed by 
the Greek delegate, was passed unanimously—the Italians, 
who had the air (a spectator reports) of prisoners on trial 
at the bar of Europe, as in effect they were, refusing to 
vote. It wil] surprise no one acquainted with the ways of 
the Fascist Press, which even Mr. Shaw, an advocate of 
Fascism, has experienced, to learn that Guarratana’s papers 
described the conference at Sofia under the heading of 
‘‘ Sternbach and Tinzl’s Fiasco at the Congress of 
Minorities,’? declaring that Mrs. Bakker’s resolution was 
defeated, and that the congress agreed to regard the Ger- 
man and Slav Minorities as a matter concerning Italy alone. 
To such depths must despotism, in such hands, descend. 


C. H. Herrorp. 
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LIFE AND POLITICS 


HATEVER else the coming months of political 

activity may bring to the Liberal Party, I hope 

that one glaring source of weakness may be re- 
moved. I refer to the normal behaviour of the majority 
of the Liberal members of the House of Commons. In the 
country everywhere Liberals have not the slightest inten- 
tion of accepting the political extinction which with 
malicious eagerness is declared to be their approaching fate 
by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald (always conspicuous for 
obstinate hatred of those with whom he has most in 
common) and by minor members of the Ministry. Liberals, 
as Sir Herbert Samuel’s manifesto declares on their behalf, 
mean to revive their energies by the only means—the 
use of them in continual and resolute fight wherever oppor- 
tunities offer. Any other policy would be fatal. A fine 
body of Liberal doctrine, modernized in close relation to 
the needs of the time, has been prepared. A fighting spirit 
in the country and a sound programme to fight for are 
excellent things, but all this hopeful effort is weakened by 
the spectacle presented by the Parliamentary Party. It is 
on the whole slack in attendance, though its lack of num- 
bers makes resolute and steady attendance all important. 
A handful of its members stick manfully and usefully 
to their job in the House. The removal of Sir John Simon 
is from this point of view a calamity, for he at any rate 
never forgot that the business of a member is to attend 
and to speak. 

* * * 

Worse than non-attendance is the anarchy of indivi- 
dualism shown by Liberal members in the division lobbies. 
This is too notorious almost for mention. At the division 
bell Liberal members scatter in all directions. As everyone 
knows, there ere certain ** Liberals ”? who can be reckoned 
on almost automatically to vote for the Government, and 
others who prefer to abstain rather than embarrass their 
political opponents. It is a common observation that it is 
this complete Jack of unity and cohesion inside the Parlia- 
mentary Party that is disheartening the party outside, and 
encouraging all who are hoping that the party will dis- 
perse into atoms. No one can really expect the army to 
fight with any heart while it knows that some of the men 
at the front regularly work for the enemy while the rest 
fight among themselves. I am speaking for the ordinary 
Liberal when I say I hope that this new Session will see 
a resolute effort made to recall the Liberal members of 
Parliament as a whole to their duty. The facts are well 
known, so that there is no fear that what I say will be 
interpreted as a general censure. The leadership is there, 
and it must be obeyed, after party decisions have been 
made by all, and not flouted or ignored by the many who 
leave the very life of the party in the keeping of a faithful 


few. 
* * * 


One hears on all hands that the Government have done 
remarkably wel! in the recent by-elections, and it is 
assumed by their friends as well as by some of their foes 
that the results prove that there has been no loss of popular 
confidence. Sir Herbert Samuel has shown by a few figures 
‘ow baseless is this assumption. The Government have 
done well because our vicious voting system allowed their 
man to scrape in again and again on a minority poll; so 
that in ten elections, where altogether the Tories got 40 per 
cent. of the votes, they secured six out of the ten seats. 
This is, of course, a parody of electoral justice. There 
is no point at this time of day in raking up past errors, 
and if a fair chance of getting electoral reform was 
missed by the Liberals in brighter times years ago, the 
urgency of that question has been forced home upon 
them in tribulation since. The interpretation which Labour 
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puts on the position—that the proper thing would be for 
Liberals gracefully to retire and leave the field to them- 
selves—has the merit of simplicity, but no other merit. It 
merely will not happen; the Party must fight everywhere or 
prove traitor to its followers, who in these ten elections 
outnumbered the Labour voters. The sensible deduction 
from the facts is that we must somehow get an electoral 
system which does secure fair representation of the three 
parties. The party that for the moment is securing an 
utterly unfair advantage is not likely to redress a profitable 
evil, but I imagine that after the next election, unless one 
more minority Tory Government sneaks into power, the 
parties of progress will find in electoral reform a natural 
approach to co-operation. I know that at the moment the 
Labour Party is out to kill the Liberal Party, and that it 
thinks it can be done, but there is nothing so educative: 
as events. 
* * * 

The Datty Matt, as might be expected, distinguished’ 
itself by particularly offensive reference to the defunct 
WESTMINSTER GazETTE, full of the vulgar scorn of the big- 
circulation for the small one. It is incredible that any jour- 
nalist should be able to write about this calamity in any 
spirit than that of sorrow. Journalism is becoming more 
and more a dangerous trade. The avenues of employment 
are steadily narrowing, as mergers and combinations take 
place; and the plea of economic necessity is no consolation 
to the worker any more than inevitable reorganizations in 
industry console the hands who are displaced. There are, 
I know, sound business reasons why the death cf the 
WEsTMINSTER should have been kept secret from everyone: 
until the public announcement was ready. That does not 
lessen the cruel shock to the literary and mechanical staff, 
of which, by the way, a graphic account is given in last 
Sunday’s Osserver. Is there any other industry in which 
the news of shipwreck could come with such devastating 
suddenness? In this case the blow was softened by 
generous treatment going beyond strict legal requirements, 
but it should be remembered that the journalist whose 
paper dies a sudden death, loses more than occupation, 
and that is bad enough. He loses what may be more to 
him than money, the chance of distinction, of individual 
expression, in the service of a living organism of which he 
forms part. There is an esprit de journal as there is an 
esprit de corps; and the calling evokes a peculiar loyalty 
which is rare in more standardized occupations. The 
journalist’s life is wearing and anxious, but if his paper 
has a soul to be preserved, his compensation lies in doing 
his best to preserve it, and the death of a journal like the 
WESTMINSTER is more than a piece of commercial recon- 
struction—it is a domestic tragedy. 

* * 


In the old days TrutH did useful service by its sys- 
tematic pillorying of local magistrates who were guilty of 
cruel sentences. It is important that the terror of pub- 
licity should be kept hanging over benches of magistrates, 
who have the power day by day to ruin lives by some 
freak of stupidity or obstinacy. For one case that gets 
any notice in the general Press there are probably scores 
recorded only in obscure papers. The accident that one 
bench had to investigate the work of another led to the 
case of the ex-Postmaster John George Atmore coming to 
notice. The facts are so scandalous that the Postmaster- 
General can hardly fail to give redress. This man was 
sent to prison for two months by the Feltham magistrates 
for having fallen behind in payments to his wife under a 
maintenance order—he had paid £72 out of £90 arrears— 
although this sentence automatically involved his dismissal 
from the Post Office and the loss of his pension and 
gratuity. If the facts are correctly given the Feltham 
magistrates deserve every word of the outspoken indigna~- 
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tion of their colleagues at Southend. They seem to have 
acted with notable lack of sense. It is bad enough that 
men and women can still be imprisoned for debt at all— 
a relic of a discredited philosophy of justice—but it is a 
crying iniquity that such ruin can be wrought summarily 
by local ‘* justices ’’ in the face of all reason and decent 
feeling. 
* * * 

I became so tired this week of being asked if I knew 
the identity of “‘ Janitor,” that I finally got a copy of 
‘* The Feet of the Young Men.”’ (This confession illus- 
trates the accuracy of the publishers’ knowledge of human 
nature. If the book had borne on the title page ‘* by Mr. 
Jones? or ** Mr. Smith, M.P.,’? no one would have 
bothered about it). This series of character sketches of 
rising members of Parliament struck me as fairly amusing 
journalism. ‘* Janitor ’? knows his victims, and deals as 
candidly with them as the requirements of smartness allow. 
This kind of thing is tiresome without a peppering of 
malice; perhaps ‘* Janitor ’’ is rather too free with the 
pepper-pot. He is however no fool, and does not make the 
mistake of pretending that he does not know true merit 
from imitation. I do not think that the title is very 
happy. The reference is to the young men in the Bible 
story who had the unpleasant job of removing the corpses 
of Ananias and Sapphira. The sin of Ananias was, if I 
remember rightly, that he did not approve of the Com- 
munism of the Early Church; in these days he would have 
been a good Tory member of the Property Protection 
Society, employing a certain reserve in making his income- 
tax return. The sympathies of “ Janitor ’”’ betray his 
Toryism. I suggest as an alternative title: ‘* The Cheek 
of the Young Man.”’ 

* * * 

It is easy enough to sneer at the State opening of 
Parliament, as a meaningless ceremonious survival. The 
Peers, gorgeous in scarlet and ermine, are in the forefront 
of the picture, while the real rulers of the country appear 
on sufferance in a sort of dock. This sort of thing offends 
the logician no doubt, if any such ever attends the House 
of Lords on these occasions. The fact is that the ritual 
is enjoyed as a holiday from serious things : a sort of escape 
into a fairyland of colour and medieval observance. It is, 
after all, an excellent show of a rather garish kind, in 
which the most unexpected parts are played by unexpected 
people. Life is not so simple and pleasing as it looks in a 
Christmas number picture, but it does no harm to play with 
the fancy for an hour. This is the most elaborate 
anachronism still visible in the Western world—an expres- 
sion of the English delight in keeping the form and chang- 
ing the substance. Homeliness and pomp jostle with the 
most pleasing results. The order of ceremonial ends with 
these impressive words: ‘* Full dress with trousers.’? As 
an American remarked : ‘* This rings the bell.”’ 

* * * 

Mr. Shaw has published a very interesting exchange 
of letters between himself and Tolstoy. Mr. Shaw sent 
Tolstoy a copy of ‘* The Showing-up of Blanco Posnet,’? 
and a long letter expounding the Shavian theology, to which 
the old man sent a distinctly chilly reply. Tolstoy wrote 
in English, and Shaw declares that he cannot make head 
or tail of the following sentence: ‘* You enter into con- 
troversy with that in which no thinking person of our 
time believes or can believe—with a God-creator, and yet 
you seem yourself to recognize a God who has got definite 
aims comprehensible to you.”’ I suggest reading “ as ”? for 
** with ” in both places. This at any rate makes sense, for 
the essence of Shaw’s theology seems to be the creation of 
a God who strives after good, and with whom the good 
man co-operates. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
PREFERRING TORY TO LABOUR 


Srr,—‘' I may say at once I’m a man of propertee (Hey 
Willow Waley, O),’’ and am therefore open to our iriend 
‘‘Kappa’s ”’ charge that I am subject to ‘ the dread of the 
possessor,” &c., and ‘‘ in short” a Tory. I have always been 
alive to the possibility of this bias and have tried to rise above 
it. I have been voting for nearly half a century, and have 
always given a Liberal vote when I had the chance. And my 
melancholy experience is that when once I voted Tory I was 
with the majority for the first and only time. I then had 
to choose between a highly respectable and amiable Tory 
and a wild-cat Labour specimen. If I had a similar choice 
to-day I would do the same. The lamentable truth is that 
politics are hopelessly muddled. The old landmarks have 
been removed and we have a position in which Liberals are 
seen adorning all the parties with power over none. The 
Prime Minister is a Liberal, though he may be unconscious 
of the fact, and though his Liberalism is stifled by some 
colleagues, and some Liberals in public life are in fact 
Tories. There are excellent Liberals in both the Tory and 
the Labour Parties. The place of the Liberal is in the centre, 
and whether one welcomes a Tory or a Labour success as 
an alternative to a Liberal success depends upon whether 
one dreads the Tory extremist more than the Labour ex- 
tremist or vice versd. It is indeed a hard choice! But I 
plump for the Tory extremist (1) because he is more easily 
squashed, and (2) because the Labour maniac with his craze 
for ‘‘ nationalizing *’ everything and his love of * dictator- 
ship’ might instead of distributing wealth destroy it on a 
large scale. 

In short, before I rejoice over the result of any election , 
I should like to know a great deal about the personal merits 
of each candidate. I am not sure whether at the present 
moment a candidate’s attitude towards the League of Nations 
is not the best test that could be applied.—Yours, &c., 

** SENEX..”” 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND INDUSTRIAL 
INVESTMENTS 


Sir,—Mr. Keynes, in his address to the National Mutual 
Assurance Society last month, advocated a policy of invest- 
ing more widely in industrial securities. This, he pointed 
out, had two advantages—it insured against a fall in the 
value of money and it mitigated the dangerous tendency to 
become a nation of rentiers. But if such a policy may be 
both safe and profitable to insurance societies, might it not 
also be adopted by great endowed institutions such as univer- 
sities, hospitals, &c.? As these institutions acquire more 
wealth and multiply their functions, the amount of money 
which must by law be invested in trustee securities is 
continually increasing. May it not be that we require a 
new Statute of Mortmain to prevent all the wealth of the 
country passing into the dead hand of the gilt-edged money 
market? 

Naturally, single colleges, even single universities, could 
scarcely take the risk of dabbling in Industrials with a part 
of their funds, nor would Parliament ever be likely to sanc- 
tion such a step. But it should not be difficult to get powers 
to create a great Investment Trust which could safely distri- 
bute the risks and handle a portion of the funds of all the 
institutions desiring to use it. Looking at it from the point 
of view of the college or university, such a course would 
seem to offer great advantages. They would no longer have 
a vested interest in low prices, and consequently in bad 
trade and unemployment. They would be less at the mercy 
of a fall in the purchasing power of money. Nor would this 
new method of investment be really novel or revolutionary. 
It would merely replace the endowments in land which were 
formerly the chief support of ancient institutions such as 
Oxford and Cambridge. Once more they would possess real 
and not nominal wealth. In landholding there were grave 
risks, and even in the most carefully handled investments 
some degree of risk might remain. But these risks would 
be well worth taking if by doing so our universities could 
have a stake not only in the financial stability, but in the 
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true prosperity of the country. It would be interesting to 
see such proposals more widely discussed than they are at 
present, and to explore the various legal and financial 
problems involved, more especially the adverse effect which 
a narrowing of the gilt-edged market might have on the 
problem of the national debt.—Yours, &c., 
R. B. McCatium. 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 
February 6th, 1928. 


THE POLISH CORRIDOR 


Sir,—Mr. Gillie is at once too crushing and too flattering. 
He accuses me of ignorance, of which, alas, we all have a 
good deal, and credits me with a ‘‘ fundamental thesis” 
which is a tall order for a simple-minded man. Your corre- 
spondent thinks I should have called my article ‘‘ The Polish 
Corridor as seen from Germany’; admittedly he sees it 
from Warsaw. I returned from a brief visit to Germany 
an English Liberal. Mr. Gillie went to Warsaw, an English 
Liberal, two years ago ; what is he to-day? 

The point of view which Mr. Gillie dignifies with the 
imposing title of ‘‘ fundamental thesis ’’ was what appeared 
to me to be the elementary Liberal one that the relations 
between States should be discussed from a standpoint other 
than that of warfare, military or fiscal. Mr. Gillie crushes 
it under certain ‘‘ elementary facts,’’ from which emerge 
the doctrines that frontiers are only to be varied by war and 
those who have will hold. So impressed is Mr. Gillie with 
the sacrosanctity of the boundaries fixed by a war that he 
brackets me with Lord Rothermere, with whom I had not 
imagined myself to have a political idea in common. 

It would be idle to argue about details when the diver- 
gence of principle is so great. It may be that Mr. Gillie is 
right and frontier questions can only be discussed on the 
basis of physical force, but no Liberal can admit it without 
the abnegation of his political faith. And it is I who aim 
accused of having written a ‘‘ despairing article’! What a 
pity that this English Liberal in exile could not react more 
vigorously to his environment !—Yours, &c., 

FRED C. LINFIELD. 

Westminster Chambers, 1, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

February ist, 1928. 


“THE OUTLAWRY OF WAR” 


Sir,—In Mr. Stein's article last week, the indifference 
shown towards International Law is curious. It seems to 
imply belief that the present League methods of Sanctions 
and ad hoc Arbitration, mainly carried out by diplomatic 
and not judicial means, are the best way of creating a stable 
standard for relations between nations. Lord Cecil, how- 
ever, does not appear to think so, for he has pointed out 
that :— 

“ The Council of the League was not a judicial body, and 
there was a tendency in dealing with disputes to utilize 
arguments more of expediency than equity. The more inter- 
national disputes could be transferred from the political 
atmosphere of the Council to the judicial atmosphere of the 
Permanent Court, the better.” 

But how can this be done until a serious effort is made to 
agree on the main principles of international law in a form 
which will make the Permanent Court the competent Judicial 
Authority over a wide range of subjects? Until this is done, 
Law cannot be built up from precedents, for as regards most 
questions, the Court must declare itself non-competent. 

Nor does the plan of ad hoc Arbitration, with its incal- 
culable results, seem to be in keeping with the growth of 
national law. There the struggle has been to replace uncer- 
tainty and influence by independent legal institutions. 

But I admit that this last argument is based on an 
analogy, and I entirely agree with Mr. Stein that analogies 
are dangerous, though Dr. Morrison's analogies of piracy, 
duelling and slavery are relevant in so far as he uses them 
to show that making an institution illegal is an essential part 
)f the process of getting rid of it. The use of analogies, how- 
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ever, is not confined to supporters of Outlawry. Some of 
the chief arguments for Sanctions are based on very doubtful 
analogies. One of these is that the method of putting down 
feudal warfare is a model for the League. But the contrast 
is forgotten between the interested motives and methods of 
the king and his followers, compared with the disinterested 
action required by the League, which is based on the volun- 
tary agreement of independent nations and is prohibited 
from appealing to the acquisitive desires of these nations. 
It is forced to rely on the wholly different conception that 
national interests may best be served by respecting the 
rights of others, a conception alien to the use of war. 

Another misleading analogy is that a League war is not 
war but police action. This ignores the fundamental dis- 
tinction between the two. Police action is directed against 
the actual criminals and the use of force is restricted to 
what is necessary to effect arrest. The League war would 
be directed against a nation, the most complex organization 
known ; the force used would be as overwhelming as pos- 
sible, and its effects in slaughter and misery would fall on 
the mass of the people who would have no criminal respon- 
sibility, and in the case of children, no responsibility at all. 
Those who bring about wars—Ministers of State, the 
supreme military staff, oil, Press and other magnates—would 
escape practically altogether. 

Mr. Stein thinks it as absurd to expect Society to stamp 
out war by voluntary agreement as to expect pirates to 
abolish piracy. It certainly is absurd to believe that Govern- 
ments and Foreign Offices, dominated by militarist traditions 
and makers of war, will ever end war by using war. But 
those who support Outlawry do not share this belief. They 
appeal to the common sense of every class in the community 
to complete the revolution this century has seen in the 
matertal, economic, and intellectual worlds by compelling 
their Governments to abandon outworn political traditions 
and face modern life, in which the United States and Russia 
are far more important and permanent factors than the 
hatreds and dissensions of European States.—Yours, &c., 

LILIAN HarRRIS. 

26, Well Walk, N.W.3. 

February 6th, 1928. 


THE CATECHISM, THE BLACK RUBRIC, 
AND THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES 


Sir,—In the note you append to a letter from one of your 
correspondents you quite correctly acknowledge that the 
word ‘“‘ given’’ does not appear in the relevant passage 
from the Catechism, which runs ‘‘ The Body and Blood of 
Christ, which are verily and indeed taken and received.” 
but you have not noticed that it does appear in the twenty- 
eighth of the thirty-nine Articles, where we find ‘ given, 
taken, and eaten.’’ The authorship of the paragraph of 
the twenty-eighth Article is attributed to Edmund Guest, 
Bishop of Rochester, who has left it on record that the 
article is ‘‘ mine own penning, and that it was not intended 
to exclude the Presence of Christ’s Body from the Sacrament, 
but only the grossness and sensibleness in the receiving 
thereof.” In after years Guest endeavoured to secure a 
revision of the passage in the Article, so that it would read 
‘“The Body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten, in the 
supper, after an heavenly and spiritual manner. And the 
mean whereby the Body of Christ is profitably received and 
eaten in the Supper is faith.’ This is, of course, in harmony 
with the prayer: ‘‘ Grant us therefore, Gracious Lord, so to 
eat,” &c., ‘‘ that we may be much clean,” &c. Here the 
objective gift is assumed, but the consequence of a faithful 
reception is entreated. Faith neither creates nor bestows, 
but receives profitably. Were it otherwise the schoolboy 
would be correct in his definition of faith as ‘‘ the habit of 
believing what we know to be untrue.’’ But my purpose in 
drawing attention to these facts is historical rather than 
theological. The issue at the present time is not the doctrine 
of the Blessed Sacrament, but whether or no it be possible, 
and if possible it be desirable, that the Anglo-Catholics, for 
whom the author of the twenty-eighth Article desired to find 
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a place in the national Church, should be encouraged to 
remain there. And by Anglo-Catholics I mean not merely 
the persons who were some years ago inaccurately but con- 
veniently called ‘‘ Ritualists,’’ but such a person as the 
author of the ‘Christian Year,’’ whose treatise on 
‘Eucharistic Adoration ’’ is still deserving of attention.— 
Yours &e., 
WALTER K. FIRMINGER, D.D. 


Sir,—The words taken by you from ‘‘ Notes on the 
Conversations at Malines,’’ by Lord Halifax, do not occur 


in the Church Catechism, as your correspondents point out. 
The disputed word ‘“‘ given*’ does, however, appear in 
Article 28 of the Thirty-Nine Articles. This Article ‘*‘ Of the 
Lord’s Supper”’ contains the following: ‘‘ The Body of 


Christ is given, taken, and eaten in the Supper,” but with 
the addition of the words ‘‘ only after an heavenly and 
spiritual manner.’’ The remainder of the Article is as 
follows: ‘‘ And the mean whereby the Body of Christ is 
received and eaten in the Supper is Faith. The Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper was not by Christ’s ordinance reserved, 
carried about, lifted up, or worshipped.’’—Yours, &c., 


F. A. K. 


THE BACK TO THE WALL MESSAGE 


Sir,—The breach that divided (and still divides) com- 
batants and non-combatants in the late war could hardly be 
better illustrated than by a sentence or two in Kappa’s 
note on Lord Haig in your last issue. Kappa is speaking 
of a famous message which Haig sent out during the retreat 
of March, 1918—‘‘a message which no master of tragic 
speech could have surpassed.’’ ‘‘ How well I remember,”’ 
Kappa writes, ‘‘the stunning effect that morning in 1918 
when, in a newspaper office, the ‘ tape’ machine ticked out 
the news that Haig had proclaimed to nis Army that the 
time had come when every man must fight with his back to 
the wall.” 

I also vividly remember receiving that message. The 
machine-guns were ticking faster than the tape-machines 
in Fleet Street. Across a gun-swept area a runner, bleed- 
ing and sweating, collapsed at my headquarters with this 
urgent and momentous message in his hand. We were 
hanging on desperately to our position, outnumbered a 
hundred to one. What we longed for was not rhetoric, but 
artillery that did not shoot into our backs and some evidence 
of support in the desolation behind us. What we wanted 
was precisely a wall to put our backs to. We spat on the 
rhetoric. 

It is a curious contrast, both for students of rhetoric 
and of psychology.—Yours, &c., 

A COMPATRIOT OF Kappa’s. 

February 6th, 1928. 


THE REAL BLASCO IBANEZ 


Sir,—Your able and always interesting contributor 
Kappa does an injustice to Blasco Ibanez when he sums 
him up by saying, ‘‘He had no humour and little taste ; 
in short, he was a best seller.’’ The real Blasco Ibanez, I 
venture to say, is not to be found in ‘‘ The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse,” or in any of the stories which his English 
publishers have put on the market, not even in that vivid 
and moving romance of Toledo, ‘‘The Shadow of the 
Cathedral,’’ but in his tales of peasant life in his native 
Valencia. These included ‘‘ Arroz y Tartana,” ‘‘ Flor de 
Mayo,” ‘‘ La Barraca,”’ and ‘“‘ Cafi y Barro.’ So far as I 
know, none of these has been translated into English, I 
suppose because none of them is a potential best seller. 
But ‘‘ La Barraca,”’ the grim story of a peasant family who 
take possession of a holding from which the previous tenant 
has been evicted, is alone sufficient to show that Ibanez had 
powers of quite a different order from those with which 
Kappa credits him.—Yours, &c., 

PERCY LINAKER. 

Oxford. 

February 6th, 1928. 
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GEORGE MEREDITH, 1828—1928 
By G. M. TREVELYAN. 


ENTENARIES appear to be the habit of the day,. to 

which one must submit, and attend in a respectful 

attitude, hat in hand. But they are depressing 
affairs, because a man’s reputation with the world at 
large is usually at its lowest exactly a hundred years after 
his birth, especially in the realm of letters. We could hold 
a much more intelligent and enthusiastic celebration of 
Wordsworth to-day than would have been possible in 1870, 
a better one of Peacock than would have been possible in 
1885, a better one of Defoe than would have been possible 
in 1761, a better one of Cobbett than would have been 
possible in 1862. We are now watching the early stages of 
the process of the re-emergence of the Victorians. Tenny- 
son and Macaulay and Trollope are already on the up- 
grade. But as Meredith flourished and went under last, 
he will re-emerge last. Of course, no Victorians—no one 
indeed except Shakespeare and Milton—are likely to be 
again what they were ‘‘ in their day,” except Blake, who 
in his day was next to nothing, and was discovered in the 
time of Swinburne. But the ordinary “‘ great man ”’ of 
letters, after the period of over-adulation and lying on all 
drawing-room tables, and after the subsequent period of 
reaction and undue reprisals, will re-emerge, not indeed to 
be read by the “‘ great public ’’ or even by the literary 
public as a whole, but to be loved by those individual 
men and women who happen to like his particular kind of 
writing—whether those individuals are numbered by tens 
of thousands, by thousands, or only by _ hundreds. 
Literature, especially English literature, has many man- 
sions; we can none of us inhabit them all, and there is no 
reason for us to break the windows of those where we 
personally do not choose to live. How interesting it is to 
know that Matthew Arnold liked Byron: how dull to be 
told by him that he does not like Shelley ! 

But even during the pericd of his hibernation, no 
great writer is completely snowed under. Even to-day 
George Meredith gives intense pleasure to thousands of 
quiet people who do not trouble to ask whether they are 
in the vogue or not. It is through such readers that our 
literary civilization really survives, much more than 
through the proclaimers of the latest vogue and its lesser 
sectaries. 

Perhaps the best way in which I can attend the cen- 
tenary of Meredith is to write down as simply and honestly 
as I can what I feel about him as I reread his novels and 
poems in middle age, after having been in youth a devoted 
sectary of his, and one who did a little to call attention to 
his poetry thirty years ago. Whether youth or age is most 
right in its literary judgments I do not know. Youth at 
any rate is better at enthusiastic discovery, and age at 
criticism and a more mellow appreciation. 

‘*T only have abandoned one delight 
To live beneath your more habitual sway.”’ 


When youth takes to criticism only it is a sad business—as 
sad a business as the ‘“‘ wise youth” in “ Richard 
Feverel.”? But age ought to have dropped at least one 
habit of generous youth, that of liking the very faults of 
its heroes. 

A present-day critic of high distinction has said, I 
think very justly, that Meredith is at his best in the 
greatest moments of his novels, in the highest emotional 
crises; but that he does not know how to join up the 
peaks, how to travel across the plain, how to tell a con- 
tinuous story throughout a whole book. His fancifulness, 
his Celtic imagination, his impatience with common words 
and happenings render him inferior to Trollope and many 
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others as a conductor of novels. But if his most deeply 
serious and emotional scenes are as great as the greatest 
of any other novelist, we have, surely, a tremendous 
compensation. When I was a young man, most very 
literary people and “ high-brows ”’ preferred Meredith to 
Trollope; to-day, I am told, the reverse is the case. I 
have always been for both of them. I was a Trollopean 
in the nineties, in spite of the fashion. I am still most 
constant to both writers, but I know which is the greater 
genius, to which one must look for lucem et pocula sacra. 

There is much in ‘* Richard Feverel ?? which my 
maturer taste rejects, but I feel as I always did before the 
picture of Richard and Lucy among the dewberries by the 
weir, or in the pine wood, and the still greater scene of 
maturer passion and the mastery of it in the rain storm 
in the Rhineland. It is noteworthy that his greatest 
scenes are always instinct with poetry, either in form or 
in matter or in both, and that they are usually connected 
with some scene or aspect of nature as part of the human 
drama. Many of his greatest scenes are as inseparable 
from the places where they happen as Hardy’s “ Return 
of the Native ” is inseparable from Egdon Heath. ‘ Love 
in the Valley,’”? among Meredith’s poems, is the most 
perfect example of his power of unifying nature with the 
emotions of mankind. I suppose that a city-bred genera- 
tion of poem-tasters may feel these things less. But if 
so the fault may lie less in Meredith than in our modern 
economic system that compels men to live divorced from 
nature. If we are divorced from nature we shall also be 
divorced from much of what is greatest in the literature of 
the past, however clever we may be. 

Meredith’s exuberant imagination, his almost unceas- 
ing flow of metaphor, whether in poetry or prose, are of 
Celtic origin. Of that marked strain in his parentage he 
was very conscious and very proud. Unlike the Teuton, 
he finds it natural to express each passing thought by a 
figure or metaphor, not to be pressed too closely, but to 
be used as a stepping-stone as we hurry on. It is the 
marked characteristic of his style, whence it derives its 
chief quality and its chief defects. He writes to a friend 
who was in love :— 


“Your heart was bursting with a new passion, and 


the past was as smoke flitting away from a fired-off old 
contemptible gun.”’ 


Or again, a piece taken at random from the very texture 
of the story :— 


“ Cecilia’s lock of hair lying at Steynham hung in 
the mind, He saw the smooth, flat curl lying secret like 
a smile. And as when life rolls back on us after the 
long ebb of illness, littke whispers and diminutive images 
of the old joys and prizes of life arrest and fill our 
hearts ; or as, to men who have been beaten down by 


storms, the opening of a daisy is dearer than the blazing 
orient that bids it open ; so the visionary lock of Cecilia’s 
hair became Cecilia's self to Beauchamp, yielding him 
as much of her as he could bear to think of, for his 


heart was shattered.”’ 

But the unceasing flow of imagery and his inability to 
march without its accompaniment, are also his danger, one 
might say his besetting sin. The iteration of trite meta- 
phors bores us in other writing, particularly when we 
scan the newspapers; but forced metaphors, and meta- 
phors difficult to be understood without stopping to think 
hard, can be almost as wearying. It is not perhaps without 
connection with this, that his most wearisome chapters 
are nearly always a display of wit, usually in drawing- 
rooms. Once get him out of doors, or get him on to 
scenes instinct with real passion and feeling, and all is 
well. But Mrs. Mountstuart in the “‘Egoist’’ is a bore. 
She should have said her words about the “leg ’’ and 
about ** the dainty rogue in porcelain,’’ and then been 
kept in the background as a mysterious figure ever 
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threatening to break in on Willoughby. So she would have 
preserved her prestige. But when she takes the carpet in 
the last section of the book she proves a bore. To be over- 
clever is as wearisome as to be stupid. But having said 
this, I must add that every time I read the ‘* Egoist ” 
I still think the first half of the book, continuously down 
to the return from the flight to the station, and some of 
the second half, absolutely first-rate and equal to any 
novel-writing in the English language. The combination 
of wit or ‘* verbal dexterity,’? which Verrall praised as 
Meredith’s greatest quality, with poetry which I consider 
his greatest quality, and with the sense for the comic 
drama of character and of society, and with the grave 
personal issues underlying that comic drama—these things 
make the “‘ Egoist *’ a work of high genius; and such are 
another half-dozen or more of his novels besides. In 
‘* Beauchamp,” “ Diana,” ** Harry Richmond,” ‘* Evan 
Harrington,”? the excellence is more evenly spread out 
through the whole book. In “ Vittoria,’? a unique type 
both as an historical novel and as a study of the Italian 
character, there is a break in the texture of the story at 
the end of Chapter XXVIII., after the opera, the duel in 
the pass, and the escape of Angelo. To deny that this is 
a fault and that there is much that is wearisome in the 
latter part, would be as shortsighted as to fail to see the 
unique power and splendour of great sections of the book. 
Of Meredith’s poetry I have said what I have to say 

elsewhere. I think that ‘‘ Love in the Valley,’’ ‘* The 
Day of the Daughter of Hades,”’ the ‘‘ Hymn to Colour,” 
**Phoebus with Admetus,’’ and many more are among 
the world’s great poems. So do many other people. To 
others again they do not appeal. We are differently made, 
and there is little that can be usefully said about it. No 
talk will bridge the chasm, for we cannot change one 
another’s fundamental nature. I will end with quoting 
one of his slightest and least known pieces, that has no 
pretensions to greatness, and yet is highly characteristic of 
sail ‘‘ They have no song, the sedges dry, 

And still they sing. 

It is within my breast they sing, 
As I pass by. 
Within my breast they touch a string, 
They wake a sigh. 


There is but sound of sedges dry 
In me they sing.”’ 


MUSIC 
ARNOLD SCHONBERG 


HATEVER may be the eventual outcome of the 
WW istence of broadcasting on music in this country, 
it is at least certain that up to the present time 
the réle played by the B.B.C., so far from justifying the 
gloomy apprehensions entertained by many people, has 
even in some ways been a highly beneficial one. In the 
first place, it deserves our gratitude for taking over and 
continuing the Promenade Concerts, at a critical juncture, 
and, secondly, for the performance at the so-called National 
Concerts of the great ‘*‘ Requiem ” of Berlioz last year, 
and of Schénberg’s ‘‘ Gurrelieder ” this year, thus giving 
us an opportunity of hearing two works which we should 
probably never have had a chance of hearing otherwise, on 
account of the enormous preliminary expenditure involved 
in rehearsals and the impossibility of making even the per- 
formance itself pay expenses under ordinary concert con- 
ditions. In giving such works as these, which are obviously 
beyond the financial capacities of other orchestral or 
choral organizations, the B.B.C. is performing a valuable 
service not merely to their own subscribers, but to the 
musical community in general. 
At the same time it must be admitted that there is a 
good deal to be said for the opinion expressed by many 
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critics, that the vast sums lavished on the performance of 
the ‘** Gurrelieder ’’—somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
£2,000—might have been spent to better purpose. It is 
certainly true that, personally speaking, there are many 
composers whose work we should prefer to hear rather than 
that of Schénberg, and that in any case there are works 
of his that we would sooner have heard than the 
** Gurrelieder.’’ Still, it must be remembered that, 
whether we happen to like his musie or not, Schénberg is, 
by almost universal consent, one of the three or four most 
signilticant composers of the present time, whose most im- 
portant works, moreover, are still virtually unknown to 
audiences in this country ; and that the ‘** Gurrelieder,”’ 
although an early and comparatively immature work, is 
the most readily intelligible of them, and at the same time 
sufficiently characteristic and representative to enable us 
to form a clear conception of the essential nature of his 
art. 

An early work, indeed, frequently provides a surer 
index to the intrinsic mentality of an artist than a late 
one. In the course of his development he often becomes 
to a great extent what he wills himself to become, whereas 
an early work may more clearly reveal him as he actually 
is by nature, without the deliberate suppressions and in- 
voluntary inhibitions which result from the searching self- 
criticism and discipline of complete maturity. This is par- 
ticularly true of Schénberg, whose artistic development in 
recent years has seemingly been steadily and increasingly 
in the opposite direction from that represented by his early 
work—to such an extent, indeed, that his later composi- 
tions from Op. 11 onwards are commonly supposed to con- 
stitute a sudden volte-face and a complete break with all 
that he had previously achieved. Yet nothing could be 
more certain than that the fundamental and essential 
Schénberg is the composer of the early music, and of the 
** Gurrelieder ” in particular. This is shown by the way 
in which, despite the great idiomatic differences between 
his early and late work, the same qualities of mind and the 
same stylistic peculiarities persist throughout. To profess 
to admire his early music and to dislike his later, as many 
critics do, or vice versa, as others do, is simply to misunder- 
stand him altogether. The late German romanticism of 
the first works does not disappear from his later works, but 
is merely inverted or reacted against—a kind of romanti- 
cism 4 rebours, in fact. Similarly, the tendency towards 
over-elaboration and needless complexity of detail in his 
later compositions is just as characteristic of his earliest 
ones, such as the ** Gurrelieder.”’ 

Too much attention, then, has been paid to Schén- 
berg’s somewhat spectacular change of manner, and too 
little to the underlying unity of thought and feeling which 
prevails throughout the different phases of his creative 
activity. In spite of their Wagnerian idioms the ‘* Gurre- 
lieder”? are as completely individual and reveal precisely the 
same virtues and defects as any of his later compositions : 
‘the same undeniable power and vitality, the same brutality 
:and insensitiveness, the same inexhaustible fertility of in- 
‘vention, and the same heaviness and turgidity of texture, 
which alternately attract and repel us in all his music. 
Schénberg’s chief fault, however, probably lies in a cer- 
tain lack of sense of proportion and balance. The vast 
orchestral and choral apparatus of the ‘* Gurrelieder,’’ un- 
like that of Berlioz in his ‘* Requiem,’’ does not strike 
one as being esthetically necessary, or even justifiable. 
The orchestra could easily be reduced to one-half of its 
‘dimensions without losing anything at all; indeed, it would 
probably actually gain in the process, for after a few 
minutes the surfeit of sheer physical sonority merely repels 
the ear and eventually induces nausea. 

In this and in many other things as well one is re- 
minded of Gustav Mahler, and indeed there are many 
striking analogies between the two. Both are Austrian by 
nationality and Jewish by birth, and both are essentially 
the products of the same influences and environment. The 
only big difference between them consists in the fact that 
while Mahler accepted the spirit of his age and place, 
Schénberg eventually reacted against it. But it is ouly 
a reaction, an inversion of values. Not even the apparent 
novelty of his later style is able to conceal the fact that 
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at bottom Schénberg is of the same musical race as Men- 
delssohn, Schumann, Brahms, and Wagner. 


Crecit Gray. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


GIVE the theatre-going public up—or I would if I 
] crew how to set about it. I missed the first and second 

performances of ‘* Sauce for the Gander ” at the Lyric, 
and the management were only just able to fit me into the 
fifth. I do not expect anyone to be interested in this state- 
ment, but make it to show that the audience on 
the night of my visit was not one of invitees, but the 
genuine paying public. When a critic finds himself in dis- 
agreement with those around him he can generally dis- 
agree with them in a spirit of friendly difference of opinion, 
for criticism is, after all, nothing but the expression of 
personal likes and dislikes plus the reasons therefor, and 
it should not be difficult to respect opinions which one 
does not share. But of this play I should have thought 
there could be no two opinions. It is not that it is 
inefficiently written, acted, or produced—everything about 
it is damnably efficient—but its theme is such, and treated 
in such a way, that nothing on earth could be more 
blatantly and unpleasantly vulgar. The theme, I sup- 
pose, one must admit is justifiable, in so far as all themes 
are justifiable in art. But when it is made the subject of 
a knockabout farce, and one is invited to laugh continu- 
ously at the amorous antics, suggested and performed, of . 
three women who have hired three young men from ten 
to twenty years younger than themselves for the purpose 
of consoling them for the infidelity of their husbands, it 
is time to wonder what is the use of the Censorship from 
which this play obtained a licence. 


** Tin Gods,’”? by Mr. Edgar C. Middleton, suffers from 
the fact that it is written in a style approaching that of 
Daisy Ashford, but without either the Salteenaic degree 
of ingenuousness or the added twist of burlesque which 
might have made it palatable. It contains the seed of a 
good central situation of which much might have been 
made, but which falls on a stony ground of artificiality 
and padding—particularly the latter. We are introduced to 
a group of people whose only topic of conversation seems 
to be the claims of each to good birth and general 
superiority, the two being apparently synonymous. Enter 
a Chinese pirate who captures them and offers to spare their 
collective lives in return for the life of whichever of them 
will offer himself as their recognized and rightful leader. 
Immediate capitulation of all pretensions, and the 
appointment of a ne’er-do-well who had taken no part in 
the discussion, being under the influence of alcohol. The 
pirate, being a bit of an aristocrat himself, is offended at 
the adoption of such a candidate, and prepares to kill the 
whole party after all. A neighbouring detachment of the 
R.A.F. have known of their plight all along, but now hear 
that the ne’er-do-well is the Earl of Sussex, and swoop to 
the rescue in the nick of time. Imagine this plot embel- 
lished with the most elaborate and unconvincing detail, and 
go to the Garrick Theatre if you want to see the play 
performed. 

* * * 

The first two acts of the late Frank Taylor’s historical 
play ‘“‘ The Carthaginian ’—produced at the Festival 
Theatre, Cambridge—consisted for the most part of unin- 
teresting blank verse and a series of intrigues and counter- 
intrigues at the court of the weak-minded King of Bithynia. 
In spite of some magnificent stylized scenery (in stage- 
settings and lighting there is no theatre in England equal 
to the Festival), and some valiant acting by Mr. Roy 
Newlands as Prusias, and Mr. Victor John as Demetrius, 
the play was dull. Only when Hannibal (Mr. T. G. 
Saville) made an all too brief appearance was the story 
galvanized into some signs of life. It was all the more 
welcome, therefore, to find in the last act a scene of the 
highest poetic and dramatic force, played with feeling and 
intelligence by Miss Doria Paston (Lysandra) and Mr. 
Saville. The latter, in Hannibal’s vision of Trasimere as 
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the poison gradually drained his life away, made one feel 
that this type of play still had some reason for its 
existence. 

* * * 

Commend me to the Cave of Harmony in Seven Dials, 
for there every evening you may dance and sit for a while 
and watch the performance of a small play and under 
vaulted arches eat those kippers, haddocks, eggs and bacon 
which if they play a masquerade at breakfast are always 
so delightful and so real at supper. Last week they were 
playing (the actors not the kippers) ‘*‘ A Merry Death,”’ 
by Evreinov, an unusual harlequinade, in which Mr. Harold 
Scott (as Pierrot), Miss Enid Clark (as Columbine), and 
Mr. John Wyse (as Harlequin) took part. The Cave of 
Harmony, under its present management, can always rely 
on the services of talented performers such as these, and 
I look forward to the rest of this season’s programme which 
includes ** The Queen, God Bless Her,’ by Laurence 
Housman and Miss Elsa Lanchester, and Mr. Charles 
Laughton in ‘* Frankie and Johnnie.”’ 

* ” * 


** Shooting Stars,’? a film produced by Mr. A. V. 
Bramble for the firm of ‘* British Instructional Films,” 
was shown to the trade last week and is now being shown 
at the Plaza Theatre. The story was written by Mr. 
Anthony Asquith, and both he and the producer are to be 
congratulated on a film which is both entertaining and 
dramatic, and highly original without being ‘* high-brow.”’ 
It also amply justifies the generally neglected principle that 
film stories should be written directly for the film by one 
who has studied film technique, rather than adapted from 
books or plays. It is a story of film-stars and film-studios ; 
of a spoilt leading lady, married to her screen ** lover,”’ but 
carrying on a flirtation with a comedian. There are good 
touches of comedy, and the climax and end of the story 
(it courageously avoids any semblance of the conventional 
** happy ending ”’) are genuinely dramatic, and moving 
without being sentimental. The story’s great merit is that 
it is really suitable for pictorial relation; its weak point 
is in the psychology of the heroine, whose sudden decision 
to shoot her husband (by substituting a live for a blank 
cartridge in the rifle to be used in a ‘* Wild West ” scene) 
is unconvincing and not led up to. The three principal 
parts are excellently played by Miss Annette Benson, Mr. 
Brian Aherne, and Mr. Donald Calthrop, and the lighting 
effects of Mr. Karl Fischer and “ interiors *? by Mr. Tan 
Campbell Gray contribute much to the success of the film. 

* * * 

The Exhibition of International Theatrical Art at the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery consists not only of modern 
designs and models for stage decoration, but has a his- 
torical section of drawings and prints, arranged chrono- 
logically, which traces in outline the development of the 
theatre from the days of Sophocles, through the medizval 
mystery plays, the drama and masques of Renaissance 
times and the Shakespearean theatre, to modern theatrical 
productions. There is also, in this part of the exhibition, 
an interesting collection of puppets, Burmese, Chinese, 
Javanese, and Italian. In the modern English section there 
are some highly ingenious models of stage designs and a 
large number of sketches for theatrical costumes ; these are, 
on the whole, timid and unoriginal, but if the preciosity of 
Mr. George Sheringham and the quaintness of Miss Doris 
Zinkeisen predominate, there are also some designs by Mr. 
Duncan Grant which show that there is at any rate one 
designer in England who is not only an artist, but has a 
real sense of the theatre. He has never, except in the case 
of the small ballet ‘* The Postman ” (of which there is a 
sketch here), been employed by a commercial producer. 
In the gallery upstairs there are Swedish, Russian, Czecho- 
slovakian, and German designs, including reproductions of 
Picasso’s designs for the ‘* Three-Cornered Hat” and 
Gontcharova’s drawings for ‘* Liturgie.” 

* * * 


It is impossible, in a short space, to give any adequate 
idea of the really magnificent and representative Loan 
Exhibition of Foreign Paintings at Messrs. Knoedler’s 
Galleries, 15, Old Bond Street, organized by the Contem- 
porary Art Society, The “‘ foreign paintings ”’ are, not 
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unnaturally, all of them of the French school, and almost 
all the artists are of French origin. Matisse and Bonnard 
are the two who have the greatest number of paintings 
here, and Bonnard, who is not, for some reason, as well 
known in this country as most of the others whose work 
is shown, proves himself to be in the foremost rank of 
modern painters. His “‘ The Window ” is a masterpiece 
of subtle construction, and his exquisite manipulation of 
paint is also shown in the not altogether successful 7 Nude 
in bath ” : his colour is more sensitive than Matisse’s, who 
ean occasionally, as here in ** La Blouse Bulgare,”’ be duil 
and rather vulgar (let us, however, hasten to add that the 
majority of his fifteen pictures here are worthy samples 
of his best work); ** Pont de Joigny ’? and ‘* Montmartre ” 
are extremely good examples of Segonzac and Utrillo re- 
spectively ; Rouault, Derain, Picasso, Marchand, Signac, 

Vuillard, Braque, besides others, are represented, but where 

the standard is so high it is impossible to mention all which 

are worthy of attention. 
* * — 
Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 

Saturday, February 11th.— 7 
Dame Ethel Smyth, Concert of her own Compositions, 
Wigmore Hall, 3. 

Daisy’ Kennedy, Violin Recital, Victoria and Albert 
Museum, 3. 
** $.0.S.°?, by Walter W. Ellis, at St. James’s Theatre. 

Sunday, February 12th.— 

Mr. W. Haslam Mills on ** Some Changes in the Public 
Life of England,’’ South Place, 11. 

Monday, February 13th.— 
Dr. E. A. Baker on ‘* George Meredith,”? University 
College, 5.80. 

Three Hundred Club in “* Young Woodley,”’ by J. van 
Druten, at the New. 

Tuesday, February 14th.— 

Gerald Cooper, Chamber Concert, olian Hall, 8.30. 
O0.U.D.S. production of ** XIV. of July,”? by Romain 
Rolland, New Theatre, Oxford (February 14th-18th). 
‘* The Beggar’s Opera,”’ at the Lyric, Hammersmith. 
** Romeo and Juliet,”” at the Old Vic. 

Wednesday, February 15th.— 

Wanda Landowska, Harpsichord and Piano Recital, 
Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 

Mr. Horace Shipp, on ‘* Modern Drama,’’ Central 
Library, Fulham, 8. 

** Judith of Israel,’? by Dr. Baruch, at the Strand. 

Thursday, February 16th.— 

Nicolas Medtner, Compositions Recital, Holian Hall, 
8.15. 

Mr. James Laver on ‘“* Costume in the Theatre,’’ 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 5.30. 

Friday, February 17th.— 

Budapest Trio, Concert, Wigmore Hall, 8.15. 
OmIcRoON. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


THE ATHENUM, FEeEsruary 12TH, 1828. 


‘‘ THERE is one great merit in Mr. Cobbett—and one only— 
which is perhaps peculiar to him among the party-writers 
of the day. There is not a page of his that ever has come 
under our notice, wherein there does not breathe throughout, 
amid all his absurdities of violence and inconsistency, the 
strongest feeling for the welfare of the people. The feeling 
is in nine cases in ten totally misdirected ; but there it is, 
a living and vigorous sympathy with the interests and hopes 
of the mass of mankind. Many persons will be ready to. 
maintain, because he has shown himself at various times 
as not very scrupulous for truth, that he has no real and 
sincere good quality whatsoever, and that he merely writes: 
what is calculated to be popular. But we confess we are 
inclined to think, from the tone and spirit of his works, that 
he commonly persuades himself he believes what he is 
saving, and feels deeply at the moment what he expresses 
strongly. It is obvious to us, that while he puts forth against 
his opponents the most unmeasured malignity, there is a 
true and hearty kindliness in all that he writes about, or to, 
the people,” 
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THEATRES. 














LYRIC THEATRE, Hammersmith. Riverside 3012. 
TUESDAY NEXT, at 8.15. MATS., WED. & SAT., at 2.30. 
“THE BEGGAR’S OPERA.” 
(For a limited number of weeks only.) 
THEATRES. 

ALDWYCH. (Gerrard 2304-5. 

Nightly at 8.15. Matinees, Wed. and Fri., at 2.30. 

** THARK.”’ 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN. 





AMBASSADORS. (Ger. 4460.) EVGS., 8.40. Mats., Tues. & Fri., 2.80. 





OWEN NARES in ‘‘ TWO WHITE ARMS.” 

By HAROLD DEARDEN. LEON M. LION’S PRODUCTION, 
COURT (Sloane 5137.) EVENINGS, 8.30. - MATS., THURS., SAT., 2.30. 
BARRY JACKSON presents SHAKESPEARE’S 
“* MACBETH.” (In Modern Dress.) 


FOR FOUR WEEKS ONLY. 








ORITERION. (Ger. 3844.) EVENINGS, 8.30. MATS., TUES. & SAT., 2.30. 
““MARCH HARES.” 
ATHENE SEYLER, LESLIE BANKS, and HILDA TREVELYAN. 





DRURY LANE. EVGS., 8.15. MATS., 
““THE DESERT SONG.” 


HARRY WELCHMAN. EDITH DAY. 


WED. and SAT., at 2.30. 


GENE GERRARD. 


Regent 1307. 





FORTUNE THEATRE. 
Matinees, Thursday and Saturday, at 2.30. 


*““ON APPROVAL.” By 
ELLIS JEFFREYS. 


NIGHTLY, at 8.50. 


FREDERICK LONSDALE. 
RONALD SQUIRE, 


GARRICK THEATRE. Gerard 913. “TIN GODS.” 
A NEW PLAY BY THE AUTHOR OF “ POTIPHAR’S WIFE.” 
SPECIAL MATS. ONLY. ‘MAN AND SUPERMAN ” in its ENTIRETY 

NEXT MONDAY, TUESDAY, THURSDAY and FRIDAY, at 2 





p.m, 





164, Villiers Street, Strand. 


HAIRY APE.” 


Apply Secretary. 


GATE THEATRE STUDIO, 


“* THE 
Annual Subscription, 5s. 6d. 


HIPPODROME, London. 
EVENINGS, 8.15. 


Chancery 7263. 


Gerrard 0650. 
MATS., WEDS., THURS. & SATS., 
‘“* HIT THE DECK.” 


IVY TRESMAND. 
SYDNEY HOWARD. 





ot 2.30. 


ALICE MORLEY. 
STANLEY HOLLOWAY. 


KINGSWAY 





(Gerr. 4032.) Nightly, 8.15. Mats., Wed., Thurs. 
ANGELA BADDELEY in 
‘“* MARIGOLD.”’ 


& Sat., 2.30. 





LONDON PAVILION. DAILY, at 2.30 and 8.30. SUNDAYS, at 8 o'clock. 


The Greatest Stage and Screen Spectacle. 


‘UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 
With Unique Stage Show by 40 Coloured Artistes. 


“WELDED” by EUGENE 


O’NEILL 
ae 32. DL AY R oO © M Ss I X 





SUNDAY EVENING 


PERFORMANCES. 6, NEW COMPTON STREET, W.C.2 
NO MONDAY For particulars of membership ring 
PERFORMANCES. REGENT - - 3988 





PRINCE OF WALES. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.15, 


Gerrard 7482 
MATINEES, THURS, & SAT., at 2.15, 
**OUTWARD BOUND.” 
By SUTTON VANE. 


PRINCES. GEORGE ROBEY in ‘‘ BITS AND PIECES.”’ 


MARIE BLANCHE. 
EVENINGS, at 8.30. 


MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.50. 


ROYALTY. (Ger. 2690.) NIGHTLY, 38.40. Mats 
“THE CROOKED BILLET.” 


Leon Quartermaine, Mercia Swinburn 





i) 
oes 


, Thurs., Sat., 
By DION TITHERADGE. 
,» Barbara Gott, C. V. France. 


ST. MARTIN’S.  Gerr. 





3416. Evgs., 8.30 sharp. Mats., Tues. & Fri., 2.30 





“THE SILVER CORD.” By SIDNEY HOWARD. 

LILIAN BRAITHWAITE. CLARE EAMES, 
SHAFTESBURY. (Gerr. 6666.) NIGHTLY, at 8.30 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.0. 

‘*THE HIGH ROAD.” By FREDERICK LONSDALE. 





WINTER GARDEN. (Ger. 0416.) 
‘“* QUEST.”’ 


At 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30 


HNEATHER THATCHER. 
“THE PLAY 


HUGH WAKEFIELD 


OF 330 LAUGHS.’—Daily Mait. 





WYNDHAM’S THEATRE. Regent 3028 


NIGHTLY, at 830. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30. 
“LISTENERS.” By REGINALD BERKELEY. 
LION. NICHOLAS HANNEN. 


LEON M. 





CINEMAS. 


CONTINUOUS, 1 to ll. 


CAPITOL, Haymarket. 


Commencing Sunday, February 12th. 





SUNDAYS, 6 to 11 


Premier Presentation of 


DOLORES COSTELLO in her latest triumph. 


“OLD SAN FRANCISCO.” 


PHILHARMONIC HALL. Gt. Portland street. 


“THE KING OF KINGS.” 
DAILY, at 2.30, 6.0, and 8.30, 





(Mayfair 0606.) 


(Sunday, at 6.0 and 8.30.) 


Prices (ine. Tax): 5/9, 3/6 (reserved), 2/4, 1/2 (unreserved). 





RIALTO, Piccadilly Circus. DAILY, 12.30 to 11. SUNDAYS, 6 to 11. 
IVAN MOSJOUKINE and Cast of 10,000 in 
‘*PRINCE OF ADVENTURERS.”’ 


A Story of the World’s Most Passionate Lover. 





STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, = Kingsway. 
DAILY, 2 to 10.45. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30.) 


Feb. 13th, 14th & 15th. ADOLPHE MENJOU & Lya de Putti in Marie Corelli’s 
* SORROWS OF SATAN”; MONTE BLUE in “ THE BLACK DIAMOND 
EXPRESS,” etc. 

Feb. 16th, 17th & 18th. MARY PICKFORD in ‘MY BEST GIRL”; 
“CHANGING AFRICA,” personally presented by T. H. Baxter, F.R.G.S 





(Holborn 3703.) 





OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this 
journal with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached: 

To Publisher, THE NATION AND ATHENEUM, 

38, Great James Street, Bedford Row, 
London, W.C.1. 

In order to test the value of your publication I should like 
you to forward this to me by post for the next four weeks. If I 
then decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there 
will be no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise I 
shall be willing to pay 2s. to cover their cost and postage. 





Name 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
THE OTHER SIDE 


HAT happens on the other side of the grave is a 
Wy coun which all sensible people take an interest 

in, and whenever I see a book which professes to 
give authoritative information on the subject, I read it. 
it must be over a year ago that I wrote in these columns 
about one of them, by a Mr. Holms. Mr. Hoims told us 
everything which is to be known about discarnate spirits, 
ind it turned out to be extraordinarily little. Now I have 
been induced by the title and the publisher’s description 
of it to read another book : ‘* The Great Problem, and the 
Evidence of its Solution,’? by George Lindsay Johnson, 
M.A., M.D., B.S., F.R.C.S., with a Foreword by Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle (Hutchinson, 18s.), According to the 
publisher the book is ‘* a monument of research and learn- 
ing,’ and is ** written by a broad-minded scientist.”’ Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle says that ‘* Dr. Lindsay Johnson’s 
book has amazed me,”’ and its appearance is ** a matter 
for congratulation to the whole human race. . . nothing 
more informative and, I may add, more consoling upon 
the nature of death has ever appeared.” 


~ * * 


Well, there is no use arguing about tastes, as many 
people since the Latin tag-maker have remarked, and to 
me Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s opinion is almost more 
amazing than Dr. Johnson’s book. Opinion differs 
apparently as much about the nature of evidence as it does 
about tastes. ‘* When our whole island was shaken with 
an earthquake,”’ Addison tells us, a large number of people 
believed the gentleman who sold pills and told them that 
the pills ‘* were very good against an earthquake.’? You 
have to be in the same state of mind to believe the 
** evidence ”’ in Dr. Johnson’s book for existence after 
death. The book is full of stories which are supposed to 
prove that the spirit or soul, or, as Dr. Johnson sometimes 
calls it, the astral or etheric double, can be dissociated 
from the body and continues to exist in heaven, if not in 
hell, on the other side of the grave. If all these stories 
were true, there would be as much evidence for the theory 
of the immortality of the soul as there is for, say, the 
nebular hypothesis. But, of course, everything depends 
on the authenticity and accuracy of the stories themselves. 
As soon as you examine this, the book goes up in a cloud 
of vapour. Anything is grist which comes to Dr. John- 
son’s mill. The Rev. C. L. Tweedale writes a “ fascinat- 
ing and convincing book ”’ relating some remarkable com- 
munications which passed between Mr. Tweedale and his 
deceased mother with regard to an acorn. Dr. Johnson 
prefaces his account of the book by telling us that ‘* Mr. 
Tweedale is remarkable for the accuracy of his statements, 
for he never states any fact which he has not verified. ... 
The reader may absolutely rely on the truth of everything 
which he has personally witnessed.”” In another place 
Dr. Johnson repeats a story told to him by a police- 
sergeant in the smoking-room of a hotel] in Natal—of how 
the ghost of a dead Zulu boy had appeared to the sergeant. 
Dr. Johnson remarks that he *‘ can vouch for ” the story, 
‘as it happened not very far from where I live, and I 
know one of the persons concerned in it intimately.”? Dr. 
Johnson’s view of evidence and experience of life must be 
very different from my own; I should be very sorry to 
vouch for all the stories of what happens not very far from 


where I live and in which the persons concerned are inti- 
mately known to me. 


* * * 


Those who wish to see Dr. Johnson’s ‘* evidence ” 
must go to the book itself. They will find some curious 
and often amusing reading. The photograph of a spirit 
rose which appears as a frontispiece and which was taken 
by Dr. Johnson and Miss Scatcherd, with the medium 
Hope, at Crewe, and with the help of the deceased Arch- 
deacon Colley, is said to be remarkable. Perhaps the 
remarkable thing about it is its shape; apparently the roses 
which grow in the world on the other side of the grave 
have a distinct resemblance to the roses on chocolate boxes. 
It is reassuring to hear from Dr. Johnson that the con- 
ditions under which these spirit photographs are taken are 
such ‘* that deception is almost impossible.”’ It is also 
interesting to learn that, when taking spirit photographs, 
** on more than one occasion the head of a pet donkey has 
appeared on a photographic negative, when none was 
visible to the eye during exposure.”’ 


* * * 


Dr. Johnson has a chapter in which he sums up all 
that he has learnt from spirits about the other world. 
Here his book proves to be as disappointing as most of 
those written by people who are favoured with continual 
communications from the other world. Despite the fact 
that they are always conversing with the dead, the dead 
never tell them anything important and rarely anything 
interesting about the life they live. Whenever it comes to 
the point, the spirits always say that the life which they 
are living is so different from ours that it is useless for 
them to describe it, as we should not understand it. And 
yet, when they do tell us anything, it seems to show that 
their life is exactly the same as ours. Thus “ Lester Colt- 
man, a highly intelligent science student, who was killed 
during the late war,’’ and is now in communication through 
a medium, is learning to play the banjo. Dr. Johnson’s 
wife, after she died, went for seven months to a spirit 
Convalescent Home, and one of his sons is learning 
chemistry. Why the spirits should think a life in which 
banjos, Convalescent Homes, and chemical laboratories 
play such an important part not understandable by us, I 
do not know. Indeed, Dr. Johnson has even more detailed 
knowledge of life in heaven. According to him, when we 
have ** passed over,”? we shall find waiting for us on the 
other side our pet animals, dog and cat, and even the 
humble canary. ‘* Dogs and cats and birds who have 
shared their master’s affection, as I know from my own 
experience, survive death, at least for a time; and I can 
testify that they can materialize and thus manifest them- 
selves to us here, and answer to their names by coming to 
us, wagging their tails and barking or purring, and per- 
forming all their accustomed tricks.’’ Apparently, 
although it is certain that any tame animal, even a white 
rat, that has been sincerely loved by its owner in life, will 
survive after death, ‘‘ the evidence is not in favour of 
wild animals surviving death.’’ Even if they do survive, 
Dr. Johnson can happily assure us that he is convinced 
** that they do not prey upon each other.’? He does not 
give any reason for his optimism. Perhaps the reason is 
that the donkey’s head and not a lion’s or a tiger’s in- 
trudes upon his photographic negative. 


T.z0NARD WOOLF. 
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REVIEWS 
A CHAPTER OF TASTE 


The Picturesque. By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. (Putnam. 25s.) 


THE wider meaning which we now give to the word ‘‘ amus- 
ing” is a sign, I believe, of an esthetically important 
development in human consciousness. We are enormously 
more sensitive to-day than our ancestors ever were to 
the variety of states of mind revealed by the actions, words, 
and miscellaneous productions of our predecessors in the 
long procession of time. We have acquired a delicate feel- 
ing for ‘‘ period,’’ which not only enriches for us the master- 
pieces of the past with new overtones, but renders objects 
pleasure-giving which even fifty years ago would never have 
attracted attention. Anything may strike us as amusing, 
from Tutankhamen’s hideous furniture to the gay, crystal 
flowers of Madame Chanel, from a Rococo confessional to 
a painted inn sign, from a passage in ‘‘ Samson Agonistes "’ 
to a Boer War poem by Kipling, from a medieval account 
book to an American advertisement. Those who are aware 
of the pleasure certain things give them, but not of the 
reason for this pleasure, incline to confuse the issue and to 
acclaim as beautiful what is merely amusing: but we have, 
in fact, invented a new esthetic category. 

Mr. Hussey’s book is intended for amateurs of the 
amusing: it could have been written at no earlier time, 
and it forms an admirable chapter in that History of Taste 
which his contemporaries are peculiarly fitted to produce. 
Moreover, his concern is with an extension of human sensi- 
bility and critical analysis similar to that which has recently 
occurred. Burke recognized the Sublime and the Beautiful ; 
a Whig Squire from Herefordshire, Mr. Uvedale Price, 
added the Picturesque ; and it is this category which has 
given Mr. Hussey the title and subject of his study. ‘‘ The 
picturesque phase,’’ he says, ‘‘ through which each art 
passed, roughly between 1730 and 1830, was in each case a 
prelude to romanticism. It occurred at the point when an 
art shifted its appeal from the reason to the imagination... . 
The picturesque interregnum between classic and romantic 
art was necessary in order to enable the imagination to 
form the habit of feeling through the eyes.” 

As its name implies, this new possibility of pleasurable 
sensation originated in the study of pictures. Cultivated 
persons—and at that time the opinions of the uncultivated, 
were they actors, bishops, pugilists, or peers, received little 
attention—enjoyed a familiarity with the works of the 
famous painters which is to-day only possessed by a few 
enthusiasts. The ideal landscapes of Claude and Gaspar, 
the romantic landscapes of Salvator, the naturalistic land- 
scapes of Hobbema and Ruysdael were the subjects of con- 
tinual discussion and comparison. It was not, I think, 
men’s feeling for art that was growing stronger, but their 
feeling for nature. The landscape painters were important 
at the time as precursors not of Constable and Manet, but 
of Wordsworth and Lamartine. The most serious defect in 
Mr. Hussey’s lively and erudite book is the little attention 
he gives to the cult of sensibility, and to Rousseau in parti- 
cular. He hardly sees the wood, so busy is he examining 
the picturesque trees. The exaltation of Nature was the 
chief feature of eighteenth-century feeling, just as the 
exaltation of Reason was the chief feature of its thought. 
The Noble Peasant was a popular version of the Noble 
Savage, and the picturesque gardens, houses, and pictures 
that Mr. Hussey describes are, in the first place, the furniture 
of a religion of which the prophet was Rousseau. 

The theorists of the Picturesque were not less divided 
in their «sthetic than the admirers of twentieth-century 
painting. And Mr. Hussey gives entertaining extracts from 
their discussions. Richard Payne Knight, at moments, 
seems to approach Mr. Roger Fry in his denial of import- 
ance to associations. But the most interesting fact is that 
in the eighteenth century cultivated persons appear only 
to have enjoyed the beauties of nature when these reminded 
them of pictures with which they were familiar. For this 
purpose they carried on their travels a Claude glass, a 
convex mirror on black foil, in which they examined views 
to judge of their picturesqueness. The Cognoscenti, ;ourney- 
ing in pursuit of the picturesque, decided that Coniston was 
Claude, Windermere Poussin, and that Derwentwater 
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‘* realized the stupendous romantic ideas of Salvator Rosa.” 
But the contemporary painters were abandoning the Cam- 
pagna for the sandy lanes, hovels, and rambling cottages of 
Southern England. (It was, indeed, chiefly to such subjects, 
which were neither ‘‘ sublime ’”’ nor ‘ beautiful,’’ that the 
term ‘‘ picturesque ’’ came chiefly to be applied.) And here 
again the painters revealed possibilities of enjoyment which 
still delight us when we go for a walk. 

The next step obviously was to make Nature picturesque 
where she was not so already: landscape gardening came 
into fashion, and swept across Europe, carrying devastation 
in its track. Vanbrugh may claim the honour of its inven- 
tion ; Kent followed, and planted dead trees in Kensington 
Gardens to heighten their resemblance to the paintings of 
Salvator. Fermes ornées became the rage, and noblemen 
of taste employed paid hermits to live picturesquely in the 
artificial ruins. The most famous of the landscape archi- 
tects were Capability Brown and Repton. ‘“ Brown,” says 
Mr. Hussey, ‘‘ attempted to create landscapes that should 
arouse emotions by means of the recipes for beauty evolved 
by Hogarth and Burke,’’ whereas Repton looked for the 
‘*true character’ of a site, and endeavoured to accentuate 
it by planting and cutting down trees. It is curious to note 
in the plates of a landscape as it was, and as he wished to 
make it, that, while the second suggests a line engraving 
in a Keepsake, the first shows that nature herself had pro- 
vided a very fair anticipation of Monsieur Marchand. 

it was in architecture that the picturesque taste lasted 
longest. ‘‘ Movement’’ was the quality most sought after. 
On the Continent a desire for asymmetry produced the 
Rococo style (it is a pity Mr. Hussey had no space for 
reviewing picturesque influences outside England), and a 
similar impulse produced here the competition of the Greek, 
Egyptian, Chinese, Gothic, Italian, Swiss, and Indian styles. 
Their exotic associations excited the public imagination ; 
and until well into the nineteenth century it was doubtful 
which of them would prevail. The Houses of Parliament, 
the Law Courts, and St. Pancras Station remain striking 
examples of the picturesque taste, and, as Mr. Hussey points 
out, the Foreign Office, seen from the bridge in St. James’s 
Park, might have been sketched by Claude. He includes 
in his book a plate of a Villa in the Italian style, with a 
tower which, said the architect, ‘‘ enabled ladies of the 
family to accompany the sportsmen in the chase with their 
eye, if not more amazonially on horseback ; or with a tele- 
scope to observe the approach of the unbidden or undesired.”’ 
The disastrous influence of the picturesque taste in architec- 
ture still continues. We are indebted to it not only for Pont 
Street and the Imperial Hotel, but for almost all the country 
houses of the last eighty years. It is revealed in every Olde 
Oake Tea Shoppe, and helps to keep England the only 
important country where architecture is a dead art. 

In painting, the picturesque produced works which were 
usually decorative and sometimes, as in the case of Wilson 
and Gainsborough, something more. But too often pic- 
turesque pictures were merely imitations of Old Masters, 
with the dirty varnish carefully copied. Sir George Beau- 
mont is characteristic of the School. He always included 
a violin in his painting apparatus: ‘‘a good picture, like 
a good fiddle, should be brown.’’ But the Supreme Pontiff, 
the Ruskin, of the Picturesque, was the amiable and 
reverend William Gilpin, who for seventeen years toured 
the country in search of picturesque sites, publishing his 
sketches and observations in a series of much admired 
volumes. He regarded Nature as an artist, ‘‘ always great 
in design,’’ but ‘* unequal in composition.’’ He explained 
how the sketcher could overcome this inequality by combin- 
ing features that Nature had negligently left separate, and 
by adding an ancient oak, a rugged road, a ruin, or some 
figures. He was distressed to discover that as regards 
figures ‘‘ moral and picturesque ideas do not always coin- 
cide ...in a moral view the industrious mechanic is a 
more pleasing object than the loitering peasant. But in a 
picturesque light it is otherwise.’’ Without attempting, 
however, to resolve the conflict between the gospels of Man- 
chester and Les Charmettes, he went on to discuss animals. 
‘* Cows.” he decided, ‘‘ are commonly the most picturesque 
in the months of April and May, when the old hair is coming 
off." But ‘‘two cows will not group well... with three 
you are sure of a good group, except indeed they all stand 
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in the same attitude at equal distances."’ And Mr. Hussey 
tells us of a disciple of Gilpin’s who, when his economical 
wife suggested that for their domestic needs two of their 
three cows would suffice, answered, ‘‘ Lord, my dear, two 
cows you know can never group.’’ A similar attitude 
resulied in a Mr. Pyne providing a collection of over a 
thousand subjects suitable as Picturesque Groups for the 
Embellishment of Landscapes, and including Banditti, 
Butchers, Toll-gates, Travellers Reposing, Smugglers, 
Statuary, Ferry Boats, and Fire Engines. 

An iesthetic which attaches so much importance to the 
subject of a picture now seems very remote, very charac- 
teristic of a past age, very amusing. But we have not lost 
our love of the picturesque ; we have extended it.’ Pine-clad 
mountains and brigand-haunted ruins no longer fire our 
imagination. There is no accepted convention of the modern 
picturesque. But most of us are especially sensitive to some 
particular sets of associations. To one of us anything bathed 
in a dir-huitiéme atmosphere is immediately sympathetic, 
an air of Scarlatti, a period of Gibbon, a Jesuit church, a 
pastel by Rosalba. Another finds his nourishment in 
silos, saxophones, Barbette, and surréalisme. Only the kill- 
joy will object to such pleasures. But is it pedantic to follow 
Uvedale Price and Richard Payne Knight in insisting that 
the Picturesque and the Amusing are different from the 
Sublime and the Beautiful? 

RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


CHILD LABOUR AND CHINA 


Humanity and Labour in China. By ADELAIDE ANDERSON, D.B.E. 
Student Christian Movement. 10s. 6d.) 


THE main theme of this book is the appalling conditions of 
child labour prevalent in the factories and semi-industrialized 
workshops of China, and the history of the abortive attempts 
at elementary regulation made in 1924-5 in the International 
Settlement of Shanghai. The first of these matters is of 
enormous human and economic importance; the second 
intricate and puzzling to the reader unfamiliar with Chinese 
affairs: and the authority of the writer to deal with both 
of them is unquestioned and unique. Dame Adelaide An- 
derson, late H.M. Chief Woman Inspector of Factories, went 
to Shanghai at the end of 1923 at the invitation of the 
National Christian Council of China to advise that body in 
the conduct of its movement for the protection of labour. 
While in Shanghai she was co-opted a member of the Child 
Labour Commission appointed by the Municipality, and took 
part in the preparation of the valuable report on the basis 
of which the Municipality prepared those pioneer regulations 
which, in consequence of the anomalous conditions of govern- 
ment in Shanghai and the prolonged period of political 
disturbance which began in May, 1925, have never yet re- 
ceived legal sanction. This book is the record of the activities 
of ‘‘ An, Lady Scholar’ (as she was once addressed) during 
the period, and during a subsequent visit in 1926 as a 
member of the Boxer Indemnity Commission. 

It must be said at once that the form of the book is a 
little disconcerting. The travel-diaries of so shrewd and 
human an observer cannot be devoid of interest, at any 
rate to those who know something of the scenes which they 
conjure up, and one would not willingly part with Dame 
Adelaide’s descriptions of Chinese landscapes and of the 
glimpses which she was vouchsafed into Chinese domestic 
life. But the book is perhaps overloaded with the mention 
of personalities who do not really come alive for us: and its 
discursiveness adds somewhat to the difficulty of compre- 
hending clearly an already sufficiently complicated situation. 
Nevertheless, it is to be hoped that very many readers will 
make the attempt: and if they are sometimes bewildered, 
they will never be bored. Here, meanwhile, are a few of the 
conclusions which one reader at all events feels himself 
entitled to draw. 

First, it is hardly possible to exaggerate the magnitude 
and the gravity of the problem to be solved. Let the reader 
turn first to the impressions recorded on pp. 164-5 and re- 
member that they are those not of a sentimental globe- 
trotter, but of a responsible expert. The degree to which 
the factory system, as it is developing in China, is at present 
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shorn of all those safeguards which experience in other 
countries has shown to be indispensable, is a reproach to 
the human race. The twelve-hour night-shift for young 
children, the lack of fencing for machinery, the contract 
system of hiring labour (that bane of the East)—all these 
things and many others cry out to the leaders and advisers 
of the New China for a long and arduous programme of 
searching investigation and drastic treatment. 

Secondly, whatever our views about the truth of Chris- 
tianity or the prospects of the ultimate evangelization of 
China, we must take off our hats to the active Christians, 
native and foreign, of China. If it were only for their 
pioneer work in this matter of labour regulation, they could 
afford to ignore the cheap sneers of prosperous shipowners, 
and to hold up their heads under persecution by doctrinaire 
Communists in a hurry. 

Thirdly, we must, like Dame Adelaide, be fair to our 
countrymen in Shanghai. Not only is it true that the rela- 
tively few British factory enterprises voluntarily adopt a 
much higher standard than the majority of the numerous 
Chinese firms; it is also true that the Municipal Council, 
once it was galvanized into life, acted with energy, sincerity, 
and perseverance. Dame Adelaide endorses the view, which 
seems to be reasonably certain, that the final failure to 
obtain a quorum of ratepayers to vote on the factory regu- 
lations on June 2nd, 1925, was mainly due to the vehement 
opposition of the Chinese residents to the other bye-laws, 
particularly that for the regulation of the Press, which were 
to be brought forward on the same occasion. How far in 
the circumstances the Council are to be blamed for not 
having succeeded in disentangling the issue the reader must 
decide when he has dissected the complicated story for him- 
self. But it is certain that hasty critics in England have 
been prone to overlook the manner in which the difficulties 
of the Council have been aggravated by the strength of the 
Nation&list sentiment against any extension of the Council’s 
powers. 

But fourthly, the question cannot be left where it is. 


When all is said that can be said about the relative numbers. 


and merits of foreign and native factories, it remains true 
that from the West China learned industrialism, and that it 
is the duty of the West to help her to control it. Let Dame 
Adelaide speak :— 

‘The omission of the manufacturers, as a whole, to 
take sufficiently long views on the question of labour, or to 
take account of the new scientific ideas that were being 
unfolded in Factory Inspectors’ reports in Great Britain 
since 1925-6, led to the building up of their industry on a 
labour foundation that in fact is unstable, It matters not 
at all that the foundations were uncriticized by Chinese 
themselves—workers or others—for many years. The 
resultant evils of young child labour, night-work, and 
exceedingly long hours, were bound, in the long run, in an 
International Settlement, to draw forth disturbed reflections 
and observations from onlookers.” 

Fifthly, while it is an important truth that Shanghai 
is not China, it is equally true that for the immediate future 
Shanghai is the centre of the industrial problem. The real 
moral of the legislative fiasco of 1925 is that the present 
political make-up of this vast industrial area is an absurdity 
and an anachronism. Somehow or other co-operation 
in administrative matters between the International Settle- 
ment on the one hand, and the Greater City and indeed 
the whole neighbouring provinces of Kiangsu and Chekiang 
on the other—a co-operation of which there were encourag- 
ing signs a year or two ago—will have to be restored, and 
will lead perhaps in time to a more organic connection. 
‘Tt is,’ says Dame Adelaide, ‘‘a fundamental joint 
endeavour to correlate the foreign and Chinese cities and 
to smooth out their relations that is most needed. I would 
say, from what I have seen as well as personally experi- 
enced, that the main difficulties between them have arisen 
out of an artificial exclusion and barrier for which both 
are responsible.”” It is one of the redeeming features of 
Dame Adelaide’s discursiveness, of which I have churlishly 
complained above, that it helps us at home, who have 
supped full in our Press, according to taste, on the bar- 
barities of Chinese Nationalism or the greed of British Im- 
perialism, to realize how many men and women there are 
of both nations whose efforts we can be sure will be directed 
towards this great task. 

D. H. ROBERTSON. 
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A NEW BOOK 
By 
Professor 


A. N. WHITEHEAD 


““ One of the most valuable writers we have 
on philosophic matters.’’ 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


SYMBOLISM 
Its Meaning and Effect 


Crown 8vo. 4s 6d net 


In this book the author studies the influence 
of symbolism on human life. 


By the same Author 
SCIENCE AND THE 
MODERN WORLD 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 
Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net 


‘* This book seems to me to be a great one. I have 
read it several times over.”’ 
Viscount Hatpane in The Empire Review. 
‘*One of those books that mark an epoch.’”’ 
Jutian Huxtey in The Spectator. 


** It embodies the material of a revolution in our 
whole concept of life.’’ 








| 


————— 






THE ‘EITHER-OR’ OF SPIRITUALISM 


Ready Friday. 


From SPHINX to CHRIST 


Being the English translation of Edouard 
ae | Schure’s “ L’Evolution Divine.” : 
Vtay, Translated by EVA MARTIN. ros. 6d. 

; Piaget : \ 
net. The book is full of suggestive and 
scholarly information, and is lit up by j 
Y many delightful touches of poetic 
imagination. 


THE SCRIPTS OF CLEOPHAS 





Written by the hand of GERALDINE D. CUMMINS. 12s. 6d. net. | 


With a Critical Introduction prepared by some of the most | 
learned and distinguished Theological Experts in the country. | 


by Mrs. ST. CLAIR STOBART. 6s. net. 
THE ASTROLOGICAL TAROT 


(Astromancy) 
by GEORGES MUCHERY. 15s. net. 
An exhaustive exposition of a system of divination combining the 
advantages of Astrology and the Tarot. Profusely illustrated. 
GREATIVE PERSONALITY 


A Study in Philosophical Reconciliation. | 
by RALPH T. FLEWELLING. 7s. 6d. net. 

“A book which everyone should read, for much can be learned 
from it.’—Temple of Light Gazette. 

“Full of helpful and stimulating thought on problems of the 
time.”’—Light. | 
BEYOND THE GATES OF THE WEST 
by Rev. J. CAMPBELL MURRAY. sis. net. 

The author has succeeded in bringing together a veritable cloud 
of witnesses bearing on the question of human immortality. 

HOW TO BE HAPPY THO’ LIVING 
by Rev. WALTER WYNN. 3s. 6d. net. 


WHAT DREAMING MEANS TO YOU 
by MARY STEWART CUTTING. 3s. 6d. net. 

Sheds considerable light on how to use dreams for practical 
purposes. This book helps to make life easier. 


THE GUARDIAN DEMONS 
by WARRINGTON DAWSON, Author of ‘ The Scourge,’’ 
“ The Gift of Paul Clermont ’’ (Gold Medal of the Académie 
Francaise, 1926), &c. 7s. 6d. net. A tale of the Occult. 
RIDER & CO., Paternoster Row, London. 
{lso Publishers of THE OCCULT REVIEW, 1/- Monthly. 





Herbert Reap in The New Criterion. 








‘* There is a breadth of culture which is truly 








astonishing.’”’ 
3ERTRAND RusseLt in The Nation and Atheneum. 


RELIGION IN 
THE MAKING 


NEW IMPRESSION 


Crown 8vo. 6s net 


‘** | cannot understand all this book, Religion in 
the Making, by A. N. Whitehead... But I can under- 
stand enough to declare that here is something very 
rich and wonderful. . . . A reader with some liking 
for philosophy is advised to buy this book and read 
it over and over again till it becomes part of the 
texture of his mind.’”"—Dr LowtTHer Crark in 
The Church of England Newspaper. 


‘* Undoubtedly one of the most striking books of 
the present time.’’—Daily Mail. 


~ 


LEGEBECEBEBEBSTE 


‘* One of the most important of recent contributions 

to the Philosophy of Religion and well merits read- 

ing, re-reading, and being made the subject of 
meditation.’’—-The Churchman. 


THE CONCEPT OF NATURE. Demy 8vo. 
12s 6d net. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF RELATIVITY, WITH 
APPLICATIONS TO PHYSICAL3%: SCIENCE. 


Demy 8vo. 10s 4d net 


AN ~ ENQUIRY CONCERNING THE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF NATURAL KNOWLEDGE. Second 


Edition. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Candid Comments on the Rising Generation. 


The Feet of 
The Young Men 


By ‘“‘ Janitor.’’ 8/6 net. 


The feet of the young men are waiting at the door 
to remove the inanimate bodies of their elders (if 
not their betters). 

The “ young men” dealt with include Oswald Mosley, Philip 


Guedalla, John Buchan, Lady Astor, Young Labour, Lord Lloyd, 
Rt. Hon. J. M. Kenworthy, Comdr. Sir E. Hilton Young. 





The Final Volume of the ‘ Tietjen’ Novels. 


Last Post 


By Ford Madox Ford (F. M. Hueffer) 7/6 net. 


“We have followed with admiration each volume of this very 
notable cycle which represents the fabric of the English nation 
and English characters under the action of unbearable stresses 
... has an originality, a robustness and a tragic vigour which 
make it worthy of inclusion in the great line of English novels.”— 
Times Literary Supplement. 





Talks With Thomas Hardy 


By Vere H. Collins. 6/- net. 


A full and faithful record of intimate conversations on many 
subjects. 





GERALD DUCKWORTH & Co., Ltd., LONDON, W.C.2 
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FILMS 


Alice in Movieland. By ALICE M. WILLIAMSON. (Philpot. 7s. 6d.) 
Films. By L’ESTRANGE FAWCETT. (Bles. 21s.) 


Few art-inventions have so agitated the world as the films. 
Never has so much talent, so much energy, and so much 
money been spent with so little result in art. This is what 
Diderot calls ‘‘A cause of misery to philosophers,’’ who 
will therefore turn with a certain interest to books about 
the films. Here are two new ones. Mrs. Williamson (whose 
book is apparently intended to advertise Mrs. Elinor Glyn) 
simulates, with some degree of success, complete imbecility. 
True, she seems less interested in films than in Los Angeles. 
Here, indeed, is a paradise on earth. Never before was a 
town choc-a-bloc with such lovely girls, such provoking 
young men, such long motor-cars, such strong cocktails, 
such thickly carpeted hotels. What wonderful new snob- 
beries, what delicious jealousies, what adorable char- 
latanism! Without meaning to, Mrs. Williamson throws 
‘onsiderable light on the films. 

Mr. Fawcett is a different matter. He is evidently 
interested more in films than in Los Angeles, though he 
cannot help getting excited over the ice water, which always 
seems to go to the head of visitors to America. Still he 
paints a terrible and honest picture of film life which should 
discourage the trek to Hollywood. One carries eway the 
feeling that more money is wasted on the film industry than 
on all the armaments of the world. Apparently there is 
hardly such a thing as a producer, everything is done by a 
committee, who divide among themselves the comic relief, 
the sobstuff, the adventures, &c., &c. Each large film repre- 
senis the combined efforts of an army of super-experts in 
every branch of human activity. Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Lloy-i, 
and Mr. Fairbanks seem the only film-kings who are able to 
produce a whole film. 

It is distressing to learn that even Mr. Chaplin is not 
free to do what he wants. When ‘‘ A Woman of Paris ”’ 
made only a £100,000 profit, Mr. Chaplin was smartly 
ordered to change his methods by the ‘“ distributors.”’ The 
result was ‘‘ The Gold Rush,”’ certainly a better film than 
‘A Woman of Paris,’’ but this is an irrelevant chance. And 
Mr. Fawcett makes it quite clear that the money spent on 
films renders anything except a commercialized product, 
appealing to the highest common multiple of human folly, 
impossible except as a fluke. His argument, roughly, runs 
as follows: ‘* The films are made possible by the patronage 
of women ; all women are imbecile ; therefore all films must 
be imbecile: and a very good thing too. Art lovers (a class 
I detest) can go to the Film Society,’’ which is not very 
helpful and casts a flood of light on what Mr. Fawcett 
thinks art means. Still we are led to hope that the intel- 
lectual content may slightly rise in the future. 

Meanwhile, as Mr. Fawcett truly says, films give 
pleasure to millions. They provide warm dark rooms, at a 
low price, where people can flirt under the cover of loud 
music ; they may have taught a few people manners ; and 
given masses of people the momentary illusion of being 
immensely rich. A man can write a poem nobody wants 
to read, or paint a picture nobody wants to buy without 
losing any money to speak of. He will merely eat his heart 
out, and eventually be forced into business by his parents. 
The production of a film nobody wants to look at would 
beggar Pierpont Morgan himself. 

The argument is unanswerable, and art, I daresay, 
does not matter. It is a mere superstition, and one hateful 
to Mr. Fawcett, Hollywood, and ninety-nine hundredths of 
the world’s population from China to Peru. True enough. 
Artists are modest, too. They can do none of the things they 
like; their wishes are never considered, and_ they 
never expect that they should be. But fortunately 
they are always on tap to be insulted by Mr. Fawcett. 
Shakespeare is out of date, says Mr. Fawcett, ‘* Getting 
Gerty’s Garter’’ is not, and all is for the best in the best 
of all possible worlds ; and so we get back to Hollywood with 
its lovely girls, its long motor-cars, and its gallons of ice 
water, where a committee of uneducated bankers can pro- 
duce pictures of evening parties and infidelity which will 
flutter every romantic little heart from New York to 
Mombasa. 

FRANCIS BIRRELL. 
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THE COOL OF THE DAY 


The Pleasures of Princes, by GrERVASE MARKHAM; and, The 
Experienced Angler, by COLONEL ROBERT VENABLES. Preface 
by HORACE HUTCHINSON, (Cresset Press. 12s. 6d. 

A New Orchard and Garden, by WILLIAM Lawson: and, The 
Countrie Housewife’s Garden, by the same. Pretace by E. S 
ROHDE. (Cresset Press. 12s. 6d. 


SHARING the serene waterside or summer-house meditations 
of some old writers, one wonders how it is that humanity 
escapes being a perfectly peaceful race. The calm of the 
mystic in his radiance of eternity may indeed be beyond 
common expectation, but if men like Colonel Robert Venables 
and William Lawson could discover a security so ripe and 
unfailing, then surely we could all accompany them and 
attain the same felicity, 
*“ Annihilating all that’s made 
fo a green thought in a green shade.” 

We can at all events move in imagination, thanks to their 
lucky inspiration of taking up the pen as well as the rod and 
the spade, along streams whose glittering purity never fears 
the outflow of some factory pollution, and beside beds of 
flowers that defy winter and rough weather, both of nature 
and of society. 

These haunts, arts, and blessings were not to be come 
at by every kind of competitor. Markham’s ‘‘ Pleasures of 
Princes,”’ 1614, a little treatise of angling, opens with an 
enumeration of ‘‘ Anglers’ Vertues,’’ which might be trouble- 
some. Not only should his angler, before fitting up a float 
or alluring a gudgeon, ‘* bee a generall Scholler, and seene 
in all the liberall Sciences.’ He also ‘‘ would not be unskil- 
full in Musique, that whensoever eyther melancholy, heavi- 
nesse of thought, or the perturbations of his owne fancies 
stirreth up sadnesse in him, he may remoove the same with 
some godly Hymne or Antheme, of which Dauid giveth him 
ample examples.’’ Apparently the only virtue not required 
is kindness to fish, and here Markham’s gentle solitudes are 
unnecessarily spoiled by such a recipe as follows: ** To take 
a Pyke with sport. Tie a hooke with a Frogge upon it with 
a string at the foot of a Goose, and put her into a Pond, 
where you shall see good tugging.’’ The satyr’s grin comes 
suddenly among the graces of our illusion. 

Venables, in his genuinely experienced book published 
thirty years before Walton, has some right to be called the 
father of ‘‘the father of angling.’’ In those sententious 
ages, he too, though eminently practical and instructive, 
conceives of angling as a school of morality and human 
exaltation. We are not ceremonious enough to win from our 
recreation the ultimate reward. It was necessary for him 
to begin his directions in the tone of Seneca: ‘‘ Delight and 
Pleasure are so fast Rivetted and firmly Rooted in the 
Heart of Man,’’ and so on. Nor could he close his astute 
observations on baits, tackle, the habits of fishes and ways of 
taking them without one final salutary admonition: ‘‘ Make 
not a daily practice (which is nothing else but a profession) 
of any recreation, lest your immoderate love and delight 
therein, bring a cross with it, and blast all your content and 
pleasure in the same.”’ 

To remove from Venables in his willow shade to Lawson 
in his orchard is no capricious transference, for Miss Rohde 
calls Lawson “the Izaak Walton of gardening writers.’’ 
Here, too, the qualifications for entering the charmed ground 
are serious. The intending ‘‘ fruiterer ’’ must be a religious 
man, and Lawson explains his meaning by saying that 
religion is a reverence for and determination to maintain 
established order and benefit. If this need is satisfied, then 
we may proceed to discuss wages and work, and presently 
‘“have fair and pleasant Orchards, as in Hesperia and 
Thessaly.’’ The perfume and colour, the flower and fruit of 
Lawson’s garden books are so rich without ostentation, that 
he almost defeats his purpose. Why, among all these sweet- 
smelling petals, these golden boughs, these broods of 
nightingales and murmuring bees, should one take up the 
spade and rake, and try if nature has given us too the 
magic of causing things to grow? Besides, we have a 


climate. Lawson’s bequest of a ‘‘ New Orchard and Gar- 
den ’’ lies out of the wind, in a perpetual spring, or where 
the seasons club their kindest aspects and influences. We 
need not take the wings of fancy and fly to Tempe, when 
this old Yorkshireman has given us a solace like this. The 
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Here | 
are two new books each of which, 
in its own field, is a masterpiece 


SIXTEEN DESIGNS FOR THE | 
THEATRE | 

With an Essay. By Albert Rutherston 
Issued in an edition limited to 475 numbered copies. 
4} guineas net | 

|| Apart from its interest for those who love either the | 


theatre or Mr Rutherston’s art, this book, will appeal to all | 
collectors of beautiful ty pograph by and superb reproductions. | 


A SURVEY OF THE SOCIAL STRUC- | 
TURE OF ENGLAND AND WALES AS | 
ILLUSTRATED BY STATISTICS | 
By A. M. Carr-Saunders and D. Caradog Jones | 
10/- net 

“ Fxconomists ... have frequently pressed for the establish- 
ment of a central statistical office in this country. Private | 
enterprise has now gone a Jong way towards supplying this | 
| deficiency, in the survey of Exnglish society, ‘as illustrated | 
by statistics,’ that Professor Carr-Saunders and Mr _ | 
Caradog Jones of the Liverpool University School of Social | 
Science have published... Their book is indispensable to | 

the serious student of economics and social problems.” — 

Times Literary Supplement. 
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KKAKAAAKIAIAAAAI IIIA 
SHAKESPEARE 


AS A LETTER-WRITER AND ARTIST 
IN PROSE 


By 
R. L. MEGROZ 


A DISQUISITION TWO ANTHOLOGIES 
AND A RAMBLE 





SED t bt tt 


Part Ore A delightful survey of Shakespeare's dramatic 
use of the fictive letter. 


Part Twe The Letters. 
Part Three Philosophies in 


Benedick, and others on 
Marriage, etc. 


Prose : 
Life, 


Falstaff, 
Love, Wine 


Iazo, 
and 


Part Four Notes Here and There, a ramb'e through 
the letters of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, very pleasant 
to all who love Elizabethan quaintness and sonorcus 
splendour, 


7s. 6d. net. 


* 
RELUCTANTLY TOLD 


By 
JANE HILLYER 


Ze. Gd. net, 
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WISHART AND CO 
19 Buckingham Street W.C.2 
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TWELVE MONSTROUS 
-GRIMINALS £5°R.3585 


TO RASPUTIN 
by PHILIP BEAUFOY BARRY 

This volume is probably unique in recent English 
literature in that it records the lives and acts of 
criminals of widely divergent periods, circum- 
stances and environments. Although the pages 
present personages as widely asunder as an imperial 
tyrant and a London thief, an aristocratic poisoner 
of France and a slum-woman who flagellated her 
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| apprentices, the keynote of the studies is main- 


tained throughout. Poison, vitriol, the lash, the 
fire, the knife, the bullet, and the obscene act of the 
cannibal all play their part in this arresting volume. 


CREAT QUEEN Illustrated. 18s. net. 


FAMOUS WOMEN RULERS OF 
Lady Glover maintains that, 


THE EAST by LADY GLOVER 
woman has always been able 1 to fill positions of the 





given her opportunity, 


_ highest importance and to deal with questions of 
_ administration and diplomacy as well as a man in 


_ a similar position. 


} 
| 
i 





Illustrated. 16s. net 
__ by CROSS-RUFF 


AUCTION BRIDGE ESSENTIALS 5s. 


net 


Hutchinson ’ 's latest selection of new novels 7/6 net 
TOGETHER : 
BLUE JUNGLE 
TILL DIVORCE US DO PART 
THE SUNLIT WAY 

THE ROAD TO LOVE 


by PHILIP HUCHES 

by DAVID CALDER WILSON 
by WINIFRED CRAHAM 

by MAY EDCINTON 

_by ELENORE MEHERIN 


5th Impression 








~ Ready to-day 





Send for List No. 48. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Lid., laternuster Kow, v.t 4. 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINSONS’S MAGAZINE1/-Monthly 











From a Great-Grandmother’s 
Armchair 


by 
HELEN COUNTESS-D@WAGER OF RADNOR. 


With 17 photogravure illustrations. 


21;- net 
*Many-sided memories of a vigorous personality. ... Sister of 
‘Squire’ Chaplin of Blankney ...and close friend of thre 
generations of Royalty it is not surprising to find that the 
Dowager Lady Radnor has much to tell us that is of absorbing 
interest. Her life has been as full as it has been long, and there 
emerges from this unassuming autobiography a personality of 
very exceptional charm and various and remarkable giifts.’”’— 


The Daily Telegraph. 


THE MARSHALL PRESS LITD., 
STRAND, W.C.z. 


MILFORD LANE, 
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EACH YEAR 
we need 1,000,000 contributions of 
FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the whole Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION.” 
The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 
YOUR 3/- WILL HELP US. 
OVER 61,000 LIVES SAVED. 





Will yon give now, and remember the Life-Boats in your Will? 
THE EaRt OF HARROWSBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
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air of his arbours and walks is delicate, for his spirit was 
so: there is no vain pride, no possessive barrier, and his 
forty-eight years of experience are mentioned merely as an 
excuse for his leading us through the sanctuary. He even 
declines to fence his domain ; ‘‘ Liberality is the best fence.” 

For reissuing these comfortable old books in a letter 
and binding congenial to their quiet distinction, the Cresset 
Press deserve our gratitude ; they were previously hard to 
come by, and whoever spends a few moments in their 
sequestered contentments will be the better for it. 

Ee. S. 


PRACTICALLY PURE THOUGHT 
The Nature of Existence. By JOHN MCTAGGART ELLIS 
MCTAGGART. Vol. II. Edited by C. D. Broap. (Cambridge 
University Press, 30s 


Tue story that McTaggart while a boy at Clifton not only 
designed a treatise on metaphysics, but fixed a date some 
forty years ahead for its completion, is doubtless apocryphal. 
But there can be no doubt about the care and thought which 
he gave to his magnum opus, the first volume of which was 
published in 1921, and the second, concluding volume of which 
is now offered to us. McTaggart’s method in writing a book 
was to make five successive complete drafts of it with such 
alterations as were suggested by his own or his friends’ 
critical judgment. At his death in 1925 the third draft of this 
volume was being written ; so Dr. Broad’s task as editor was 
comparatively light (except for his construction of an admir- 
able analytical table of contents), and it is certain that we 
have the complete work in almost the form that McTaggart 
would have wished. 

There seems to me to be no doubt that *‘ The Nature of 
Existence ’’ is the most important attempt at the construction 
of an a priori metaphysical system that has been produced in 
this generation. McTaggart’s method (unlike his master 
Hegel’s) is perfectly straightforward. He argues logically 
from logical premisses; but, unlike most logicians, he 
believes that logic alone gets somewhere. In his first volume 
McTaggart used only two empirical facts—that something 
exists, and that more than one thing exists (and he admitted 
that he did not really need the second of these premisses). 
He tried to prove that everything that exists must have a 
certain complicated logical structure. [It must be divisible 
into parts ad infinitum, and there must be a relation which 
he calls ‘‘ determining correspondence *’ between parts at 
different stages of the division.| For this argument he 
claimed absolute demonstration: ‘* our results were either 
fallacious through some error in the argument, or they were 
certain.’’ In this volume we start immediately with ‘ the 
introduction of the empirical,’ and McTaggart puts all the 
things that appear to exist to his logical test and finds them 
all wanting except spirit. Matter, senses, judgments cannot 
have the ‘‘ determining correspondence ”’ relation between 
their parts, and consequently cannot (and do not) exist. For 
another logical reason time does not exist. McTaggart claims 
that these negative conclusions are demonstratively proved ; 
but the positive conclusions that only spirit exists and that its 
only parts are perceptions are only asserted to be probable. 
But McTaggart makes it clear that he is quite satisfied with 
these conclusions: though all he claims to show us is ‘‘ that 
a certain solution is possible, and that we know and can 
imagine no other,’’ yet ‘‘ the negative character of the proof 
need not lead us to any distrust of our conclusion.’’ And that 
it is paradoxical is no valid objection. ‘‘ No philosophy has 
ever been able to avoid paradox. For no philosophy—with 
whatever intentions it may have set out—has been able to 
treat the universe as being what it appears to be.”’ 

McTaggart’s system certainly makes the universe very 
different from what it appears to be. For the universe con- 
sists of eternal selves (of which there are two at least) time- 
lessly perceiving selves and parts of selves. Some of these 
perceptions have the emotional quality of love, and all of 
them are gratified volitions. One of the great merits of this 
book is that it does not leave us with “ reality ’’ (like most 
idealist systems), but it makes a serious attempt to show how 
it is that, though in ‘‘ reality ’’ we all get what we want 
and love everyone whom we directly perceive, yet the world 
aprecrs to us far less satisfactory. 
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McTaggart does not shirk this obvious duty, and a large 
part of this volume is taken up in the explanation of how it 
is that the universe appears to be sodifferent from what it 
really is. Error, according to McTaggart, is all due to our 
thinking mistakenly that things are in time. We think that 
one perception is earlier than another when in reality the 
former is included in the latter. Thus our perceptions appear 
to succeed each other in time when they are really approxi- 
mating more and more to the complete perception. When 
they attain to this completion, time and error will vanish, and 
we shall appear to ourselves as we really are all the time— 
selves eternally loving each other. McTaggart tries to prove 
that this will occur after a finite time ; but I think that he 
has neglected some mathematical possibilities, and that on 
his own principles there is no reason why we should ever 
reach the final stage when (as he quotes from his favourite 
poet) :— 

‘As a God self-slain on his own strange alta 
Death lies dead.”’ 
On this point (and on his proof that, sub specie temporis, 
paradise lies before rather than behind us) I think that a 
pessimist whe accepted McTaggart’s main contentions would 
come to the opposite conclusion. 

The last section of the volume is devoted to ‘‘ Practical 
Consequences.’’ McTaggart believes in immortality (because 
the selves which make up the universe all end—sub specie 
temporis—together), and in what is usually called trans- 
migration of souls. Unlike many idealists, he does not deny 
the existence of evil; but from a careful examination of the 
different kinds of evil he concludes that in reality (at which 
we shall arrive in the future) the only evil possible is the 
sympathetic pain of contemplating the evil of our pre-final 
stages. I should be tempted to say that I could put up with 
this, and stop my argument here ; but McTaggart goes on 
to show that the final state is very good and that its good 
infinitely outweighs the evil in all the pre-final states, so that 
the universe altogether is very good. 

This comfortable result is reached by practically pure 
thought. The empirical is ‘‘ introduced ”’ in this volume, but 
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WANDERERS 


Mrs. HENRY CUST 
with a preface by Sir Ronald Storrs 


‘Mrs. Henry Cust wrote a book of rare 
quality in ‘Gentlemen Errant,’ and is of 
the very few who are justly reproached 
for writing too little. She has now edited 
a living book of early Victorian travels 
compiled from the pages and papers of 
her own mother and grandmother. The 
elder Lady Emmeline Stuart-Wortley and 
her daughter Victoria, one of the Queen’s 
Maids of Honour, set out in 1849 to see 
the United States. Frank and lively, 
though at heart sympathetic with 
America, their impressions are written 
with gay vivacity, and sometimes quite 
brilliantly, ... They often beat Dickens for 
vividness, and Mrs. Trollope for sense.’ 
Observer 
12s. 6d. net. 
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in much the same way as a lay witness in a highly technical 
law-suit—to answer questions that are put to him, but other- 
wise to hold his tongue ; it is not really his affair. Of course 
this will not do. The empirical, like cheerfulness, will keep 
breaking in ; and attempts to keep it out must result either in 
barrenness or in error. What on earth is a perception which 
is not in time? How is it possible for a non-temporal series 
to appear as temporal? Would not this appearance itself be 
in time? Why should love be the only element in our ex- 
perience that is what it appears to be? These, and a hundred 
other difficulties, occur to an unbeliever. Nevertheless, criti- 
cize it how we may, the curious combination of intellect and 
emotion that goes to the making of a systematic a priori 
metaphysic provokes our admiration ; and in this strange 
realm of the human spirit McTaggart shows himself the peer 
of Hegel and Aquinas. 

[ cannot close my review without referring to the beau- 
tiful literary style in which the complicated argument is 
elaborated. Most philosophers conceal the defects in their 
reasoning by obscurity: McTaggart is always clear and as 
simple as the difficulties of his subject permit. Why I am 
sure that his argument is invalid is because I always under- 
stand it. And, though the rhetoric is more restrained than 
in some of his earlier writings (notably ‘‘ Some Dogmas of 
Religion *’), there is a literary trick in this volume that makes 
it as intellectually exciting as a good detective story. 
McTaggart conducts his recherche de l'absolu in such a way 
that we know that some very exciting result (e.g., that really 
all desires are fulfilled) will be reached the next page, 
but we do not know what result is coming. Or rather, we 
have an inkling. Thus his style accords perfectly with his 
subject ; for, if McTaggart is right, we really know all the 
time that his philosophy is true, and at the end of time we 
shall recognize this when we see reality face to face. 

R. B. BRAITHWAITE 


THE TORY MIND 


Studies of an Imperialist. By LoRD SYDENHAM OF COMBE Chap- 
nan Hall 18s 


Ir is a natural human weakness, perhaps, that one who has 
played a long and active part in public affairs, and has also 
‘ontributed widely to the Press, should wish to see some of 
his seattered literary work gathered into one fold. The 


temptation must be even stronger when, as in Lord Syden- 
ham’s case, the writer has seen some of his policies adopted 
ind some of his prophecies fulfilled. It is always pleasant 
to be able to say, *‘ I told you so,’ even if the thing fore- 
Shadowed was in — unhappy. In fairness to Lord 
Sydenham, it must be admitted that his crowing is neither 
vulgar nor arrogant. But he certainly takes joy, albeit a 


melancholy one, in pointing out how events (as, for instance, 
in India since the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms) have, to 
his own thinking, justified his gloomy predictions. 

This is, indeed, a heavy book. It is innocent of any 
vestige of humour, if we except a few standard jckes, such 
as that which describes the pacifist as one ‘‘ who confines 
his belligerency to his fellow-countrymen.’’ The flamboyant 
type of Toryism may add to the gaiety, if not to the progress, 
of nations. But nothing, unfortunately, is duller than the 
sober and sincere Tory mind. It is impossible not to admire 
Lord Sydenham’s earnestness and dignity. But it cannot 
be denied that his collected articles and speeches make 
dreary reading. The studies of Nelson and Moltke are the 
most interesting chapters. But even these are just com- 
petent review articles, and add nothing essential to our 
knowledge or understanding. In his attacks on Socialism, 
again, the author merely repeats, with comparative modera- 
tion and obvious conviction, the stock-in-trade arguments. 
As for his more technical naval and military essays, which 
occupy two-thirds of the book, most of them deal, in con- 
temporaneous manner, with such defunct issues as to have 
small interest, we should imagine, even for the serious 
student. Why, for example, should Lord Sydenham reprint 
a House of Lords speech in which, in December, 1915, he 
advocated a tightening of the blockade of Germany? 

That the author—who, among other things, has been 
Governor of Victoria, Secretary of the Committee of 
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Imperial Defence, and Governor of Bombay—has done excel- 
lent work, according to his own lights, there can be no 
question. His naval and military judgments, in especial, 
seem to have been sound, and it is just possible that the 
Gallipoli debacle might, as he suggests, have been avoided 
if his advice, founded on his experiences of the siege of Alex- 
andria, had been acted upon. But the fact that a man has 
rendered good public service hardly justifies his reprinting, 
in their original form, articles that lack intrinsic literary 
charm and were only intended, in most cases, to serve some 
immediate practical end. If Lord Sydenham would give 
us a freshly written volume of reminiscences, that might 
have interest and value. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


THe following are some travel books: ‘‘ To the Foot of the 
Rainbow,” by Clyde Kluckhohn (Nash & Grayson, 12s. 6d.), 
which describes a journey through Mexico and the South- 
West ; ‘‘ Magic Ladakh,”’ by ‘* Ganpat "’ (Seeley & Service, 
m6.) 5° & Vagabond in Fiji,” by Harry L. Foster (Bodley 
~— aL d, 12s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ Big Game Shooting in the Indian Empire,”’ 
by C. H. Stockley (Constable, 18s.). 

‘The Archeology of Ireland,’’ by R. A. S. Macalister 
(Methuen, 16s.), is an introduction to the antiquities of that 
country. 

‘‘ The Opinions of Anatole France,’’ by Nicolas Ségur 
(Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.), is a translation of ‘‘ Derniéres Con- 
versations avec Anatole France.’’ The author’s previous 
book was ‘* Conversations with Anatole France.”’ 

‘ Everyman's “— Lawyer’ for 1928, by A Barrister 
(Crosby Lockwood, 6d.), is in its fifty-eighth edition. It 
is a very well arvenged and useful book for the layman. 

Messrs. Werner Laurie publish a reprint of ‘‘ The Life 
of Oscar Wilde,” by R. H. Sherard (i8s.). An interesting 
biography is ‘‘ Henry Ford,’’ by J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton 
Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d.) 

Those addicted to winter sports will welcome ‘‘ A History 
of Ski-ing,” by Arnold Lunn (Oxford University Press, and 
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in a Review of 


FINGERS 


By FRANK LOR 
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says 


DETECTIVE TURNS NOVELIST 


And a Jolly Good Novelist, Too!” 


‘The author, Frank Lord, was at one 
time Deputy Police Commissioner in 
charge of the New York Detective 
Bureau. That explains the intimate 
knowledge of American crime and 
criminals which his book shows, but does 
not account for his uncommon literary 
power. How should a detective come 
by this easy narrative style that can 
thrill and amuse and move you at the 
writer’s will?” 


Evening Standard. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. 
THE GAS LIGHT & COKE COMPANY. 


The Two Hundred and Twenty-First Ordinary General Meet- 
ing of the Proprietors of the Gas Light and Coke Company was 
held at the Chief Office of the Company, Horseferry Road, West- 
minster, on February 3rd. Sir David Milne-Watson, LL.D., D.L. 
(the Governor of the Company), presided. The Secretary, Mr. 
W. L. Galbraith, read the notice convening the meeting. The 
Report and Accounts were taken as read. The Chairman said:— 

During the year we have spent £68,000 on land, £81,000 on 
extension of works, £354,000 on additional mains and service 
pipes, £72,000 on meters, and £169,000 on stoves, totalling 
£744,000. There is a credit of £6,000 for the sale of surplus land, 
£10,000 as represeniing the amount writen off plant, and 
£79,000 for depreciation of stoves, in all, £95,000. There has, 
therefore, been a net increase of £649,000 in the capital expen- 
diture. 





DEVELOPMENT 
The largest expenditure, 
mains 


EXPENDITURE 
has been on 
and service pipes, in connection with the d 


additional 
velopment of 


£354,000, 


our district and with the provision of the means whereby a 
satisfactory and adequate supply of gas may be given in every 
case. 

The expenditure on meters and stoves is evidence of ihe 
increase in the demand for gas and a hopeful sign for the 


continued prosperity of the Company. 


AFTERMATH OF THE COAL STOPPAGE 

When we met last weie Still under the shadow of 
the coal stoppage, and the revenue accounts for 1927, as in 1926, 
reflect the calamitous effect of that unfortunate occurrence, We 
spent as much as £4,093,000 On coal this year, which is £170,000 
more than in the previous year, due to the fact that we had to 
work off our commitments with regard to high priced coal 
remaining as an aftermath of the stoppage, and to the fact that 
we returned to our normal practice with regard to the per- 
centage of coal gas made, thereby using a larger Quantity of 
coal by some 460,000 tons. T he reverse of this is seen in the 
item for oil, on Which we spent £225,000 less, having used 
13 million gallons less than in 1926; and in a saving of over 
100,000 tons of coke and breeze used in the making of water gas. 


year we 


COST OF MODERNIZING DISTRIBUTION PLANT 

Under Distribution, you will notice an increased expenditure 
of £337,000. This has been largely caused by the acceleration 
of our policy of bringing our distribution plant and apparatus 
up to date. 

These are the only items on the debit side to which I need 
make special reference, except io draw attention to the tact that 
Wwe have now finished with the cost incurred through the amal- 
gamation with the Brentford Company as the balance, viz., 
£112,000, has been debited against the revenue for the year. 


INCREASED REVENUE 
Coming now to the credit side, there has been an increase 
in the Revenue from gas over the previous year of £557,000. 


This is due partly to increased price and partly to an increase 
in business. The rentals of meters and stoves show a satisfac- 
tory increase of £60,000, due to additions to the number of 
appliances on hire. This incidentally provides the best evidence 
of the increased popularity of gas. 

With regard to Residuals, Coke shows a decrease of £267,000 
and Breeze £70,000. These decreases follow upon the fall in 
the price of coal. On the other hand, Tar and its products and 
Ammoniacal Liquor show an increase of £218,000. 


TAR FOR ROADS 


To encourage the use of tar for road making and ensure 
that tar of a suitable quality is supplied throughout the country, 
the British Road Tar Association has been formed, and we have 
become members. It is hoped that in due course all makers of 
tar and all tar distillers will join the Association. 


REDUCTIONS IN THE PRICE OF GAS 

The price of gas was reduced three times during the year, 
namely, from 11.6d. per therm to 10.2d., 9.4d., and 9d. This was 
made possible by the fall in the price of coal which followed 
the termination of the coal stoppage. We have now been able 
to announce a further reduction in the price of gas from 9d. 
to 8.6d, per therm. This is equal to the lowest figure charged 
since the war. These reductions in price have been greatly 
appreciated by our consumers. 

Some criticism was directed in the early part of the year to 
the price we were then charging for gas, but, as I told you 
when we met last year, it was, in our opinion, right that the 
people who were using the gas should pay for the coal which 
had to be bought at such a high price in order to keep them 
supplied, rather than to pass the burden on to future consumers. 

The result of the year’s trading has been a credit balance 
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of £1,737,000 transferred from Revenue to Profit and Loss, as 
against a balance of £1,337,000 last year. This balance, after 
the interest on borrowed money and the dividends for the June 
half-year have been debited, leaves a sum of £744,000. This sum 
is sufficient to enable us to declare the usual dividends on the 
Preference Stock and Maximum Stock and a dividend at the 
rate of £5 1s. 4d. per cent. per annum on the Ordinary Stock. 
This, together with the necessary contribution of £20,000 to 
the Redemption Fund, will absorb £623,000 and leave £121,000 
to be carried forward—an increase of £57,000 on the amount 
brought forward from the year 1926. 


ADDITIONAL SHOWROOMS 


We have continued our policy of providing Showrooms for 
the convenience of our consumers on suitable sites in all the 
principal centres in our area, and during the past year have 
opened new Showrooms at Woodford, Hampstead, and Kilburn. 

We have also acquired sites for further additional Show- 
rooms as we believe that the right thing to do is to bring gas 
to the notice of the public in an attractive form, and this can 
only be done by practical demonstration and advertisement in 
all parts of the district, 


ADDITIONAL MANUFACTURING PLANT 

With regard to the Works, large sums of money have been 
spent during the year on reconstructing existing carbonizing 
plants in order to make them capable of meeting the increased 
demand for gas. We have also acquired two new up-river 
steamers, which will greatly reduce the cost of the transport of 
coal io our Works at Fulham. You will be glad to hear that 
the new unloading plant at Beckion, which was opened by 
Their Majesties the King and Queen in 1926, is working most 
satisfactorily. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN LOW TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION 

A great deal has been heard about Low Temperature Car- 
bonization. We were approached by the Government some time 
ago as to whether we would put up a Low Temperature Plant 
at our Works. We hesitated as we were not convinced that this 
method of carbonizing coal was commercially sound as far as 
a gas undertaking was concerned and, therefore, did not think 
it right to risk money in this experiment. However, after pro- 
tracted negotiations, we came to an arrangement by which we 
are 10 put up a plant at our Richmond Works, the Government 
advancing £100,000 towards the cost. We have cleared the site 
and started erecting the plant, and hope io get it to work in a 
few months. This experiment should prove most interesting 
and enable the Government and ourselves to form some idea as 
to the commercial .value of this process of carbonization. 


THE RECENT THAMES FLOODS 

During the recent terrible flood in London we had a very 
trying experience. These offices were flooded, as also were our 
works at Nine Eilms, Fulham, Bromley, Brentford, and Beckton. 
The greatest damage was done at Nine Elms, where we had 
two feet of water all over the Works, completely putting a stop 
to the making of gas for four days, while the mains became 
waterlogged and no gas could be got away. Considerable diffi- 
culty was also experienced by the Distribution and Gas Sales 
Departments On the districts affected, The thanks of the 
Directors are due to everyone for the splendid way in which 
they acted on this occasion, keeping their heads under very 
trying circumstances and thereby avoiding what might other- 
wise have been a mosi serious disaster. The whole staff acted 
in a splendid way in the emergency. I deeply regret to say 
that out of the fourteen victims, the two young men who lost 
their lives were both of them employees of the Company, and 
our sincere sympathy goes out to their relatives and friends 
in their loss. The Company have subscribed to the funds for the 
relief of the sufferers, and the Company’s Sports Association 
voluntarily raised nearly £300, which is being handed over to 
the Distress Funds, 


STRIKING INCREASE IN BUSINESS—RECORD OUTPUT 

With regard to the Company’s business, it is a great satis- 
faction that it continues to show expansion in face of the 
unparalleled competition from Electricity, Oil, &c. Few people 
realize what a 3 per cent. increase means in a Company of this 
size.. It is in fact equal to the addition of a town as large as 
Bath, Reading, or Southampton. 

As further evidence of the vitality of our business, you will 
be interested io hear that on December 20th we had a record 
day’s output. We sent out 226 million cubic feet of gas, which 
was 7 per cent. greater than any previous day’s record. 


THE PRICE OF THE COMPANY’S ORDINARY STOCK 

No doubt some of you have seen references in the financial 
and other papers recently to the quotation of the Company’s 
Ordinary Stock on the Stock Exchange, In our Act of 1926 we 
took power to alter the limit of £5, which for many years had 
been the lowest multiple of Stock which could at any time be 
purchased or sold, to a limit of £1. We considered that it 
would add greatly to the popularity of our stock, especially 
among investors who had only small sums available for invest- 
ment, and that it would especially benefit our co-partners. It 
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Milford, 16s.), an extraordinarily complete history by an 
expert, 

‘The Great Problem and the Evidence of its Solution,” 
by G. L. Johnson (Hutchinson, 18s.) deals with the question 
of survival after death, and contains a foreword by Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle. y 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Memories and Notes. By ANTHONY Hope. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Anthony Hope’s Memoirs stand out from the ruck by 
the distinction of their manner and the modesty of their 
tone. Nature seems to have contrived that he should never 
settle down and take himself too seriously. First he wished 
to be an actor; but won a Balliol scholarship and so learnt 
the classics instead. Then, after leaving Oxford, he went to 
the Bar, and was just making a comfortable connection there 
when the slut Fiction, as he ungallantly calls her, induced 
him to write two or three highly successful novels, and to 
desert the Bar. That in outline is the story of what he calls 
‘*an uneventful life.’ But it is told with a deftness, a 
humour, and an economy which make it much more than a 
inere record, or a mere anecdote. The men he knew he knew 
well. Some were as famous as Jowett, others as little known 
but as well remembered as Arthur Llewellyn Davies. Mr. 
Hope brings them before us with quiet skill. When it comes 
to speaking of himself—and it does not often come to that— 
he tells us that as a novelist he is ‘‘ inured to long and in- 
creasingly long periods of barrenness,’’ which explains the 
rarity of his fiction. Also, ‘‘ my mind is intractable and does 
not readily accept tuition ’—in other words, he has a great 
gift for doing what he likes. He likes reading Jane Harrison 
—‘‘a great writer,’’ he calls her. He likes the study of 
anthropology and the history of religion. And for our part 
we should like a second volume of ‘‘ Memories and Notes.” 

. . * 


The Glands of Destiny, 3y Ivo GEIKIE COBB. 


Gla (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.) 


This is a useful little book for laymen who wish to learn 
something about the glands of internal secretion. ‘ En- 
docrinology *’ is a modern department of science, and it has 
already yielded some important facts and a large number of 
theories. Dr. Cobb deals with both, but he is careful to 
distinguish the physiological facts which have been dis- 
covered from the even more numerous hypotheses and 
theories. He is particularly interested in the effect of the 
glands of internal secretion upon personality. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


H.M.V. RECORDS. 


THERE are two very fine H.M.V. “ star’ records this month. 
Chaliapine sings the ‘‘ Death of Don Quixote ” from the last 
act of Massenet’s opera (12-in. record. DB1096. 8s. 6d.). 
Even in the record Chaliapine’s extraordinary personality 
comes through, and it is a fitting companion to his record 
of the Death of Boris Godounov. Olive Kline sings the 
soprano part. Casals plays on the ‘cello the beautiful 
adagio from Toccata in G major of Bach and on the other 
side Granados’s Goyescas Intermezzo (12-in. record. DB1067. 
&s. 6d.). This is a fine Casals record. 

One is glad to find that César Franck is a popular com- 
poser with the gramophonist. This month Guy Weitz plays 
on the organ the splendid Chorale No. 3 in A minor (two 
12-in. records. C1378-9. 4s. 6d. each.). Franck is among 
the few great composers of music for the organ, and this 
Chorale stands high among his major works for that instru- 
ment. Another French organist is represented in another 
organ solo‘record on which Dr. Palmer plavs Guilmant’s 
Melody in A flat and on the other side Handel’s ‘* Scipio ”’ 
March (10-in. record. B2542. 3s.). French composers are, 
indeed, well represented this month, for one of the orchestral 
pieces is Berlioz’s ‘‘ Carnaval Romain,” brilliantly played 
by the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under Dr. Blech 
(12-in. record. D1365. 6s. 6d.). It is a good example of his 
masterly orchestration. 

The most important orchestral records are, however, 
four of Wagner's ‘‘ The Valkyrie,’’ admirably played by the 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra and Dr. Blech (D1323, D1329, 
D1332, D1333. 6s. 6d. each.). The first record contains the 
finale of Act I., in which Siegmund draws the sword from 
the ash tree in Hunding’s dwelling, Walter Widdop singing 
the part of Siegmund and Gota Ljungberg that of Sieglinde. 
On the other side is the scene at the beginning of Act IL., 
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in which Wotan (Friedrich Schorr) tells Briinnhilde (Frida 
Leider) to protect Siegmund in his coming fight with 
Hunding. The second record contains the Prelude to Act 
IlI., the ride of the Valkyries and their song as they await 
Briinnhilde. The last two records contain the final scenes 
of the opera, Wotan’s farewell to Briinnhilde and the fire 
music. 

The other records are all choral. Two works have been 
recorded at the Three Choirs Festival in Hereford Cathedral 
last year. Elgar’s *‘ The Music Makers” occupies three 
sides, with Brewer’s ‘‘ Nunc Dimittis’’ on the fourth side 
(two 12-in. records. D1347 and 1349. 6s. 6d. each). Then 
there are two records of Elgar’s ‘‘ The Dream of Gerontius ”’ 
(D1348 and 1350). In both cases the composer was conduct- 
ing the London Symphony Orchestra. The records are a 
little unequal ; sometimes they are extremely good, at other 
times they suffer from a fault which is noticeable in a good 
many records made in concert rooms and cathedrals—the 
volume of sound is liable to sharp variations. Two other 
choral. records are ‘‘O Worship the King,’’ ‘* Disposer 
Supreme,” and ‘‘O Saviour of the World,’’ sung by the 
choir of Canterbury Cathedral (B2543. 3s.), and ‘‘ Domum ” 
and ‘‘ The Poacher,’’ sung by the Winchester College School 
Choir (B2610. 3s.). 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


THe Columbia have a good ‘‘ mixed grill’’ this month. The 
best orchestral record is the Introduction to Act I. of 
‘‘ Lohengrin,’’ excellently played by Mengelberg and his 
Concertgebouw Orchestra (12-in. record. 11948. 6s. 6d.). 
Dvorak’s ‘‘ Carneval’’? Overture and Mendelssohn’s ‘* Ruy 
Blas * Overture are not great music, but are characteristic of 
their authors and will be new to some listeners. The first is 
played by Sir Hamilton Harty and the Hallé Orchestra (12-in. 
record. L2036. 6s. 6d.) ; the second by the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra (12-in. record. 4s. 6d.) We ourselves prefer 
two melodious pieces of Johann Strauss, ‘‘ Kunstlereben ” 
and ‘‘ Geschichten aus dem Wiener Wald "’ waltz, played by 
the composer and a Symphony Orchestra (12-in. record. 
9280. 4s. 6d.). 

Antoni Sala is to be congratulated on playing a charming 
sonata for the ‘cello by the Italian eighteenth-century com- 
poser Niccolo Porpora, who was a teacher of Haydn (12-in. 
record. 9281. 4s. 6d.). Joseph Szigeti shows his skill as a 
violinist in Debussy’s ‘‘ Menuet” and Kreisler’s ** Tam- 
bourin Chinois.” 

The best vocal record is by Norman Allin, bass, who 
sings ‘‘ The Erl King’’ and ‘“‘ When the king went forth to 
war ” (12-in. record. 12038. 6s. 6d.). Another good record 
is two duets from that gramophonically most popular of 
Italian operas, Verdi's ‘‘ Aida ” (L2039. 6s. 6d.). ‘‘ Nel fiero 
anelito ’ and ‘ O terra addio ’’ are the two numbers sung by 
G. Arangi-Lombardi and Francesco Merli. The Salisbury 
Singers sing unaccompanied ‘‘ Robin Adair” and ‘* By 
Celia’s Arbour’ (10-in. record. 4644. 3s.). 

A mandoline band of sixty-five performers play two 
pieces eminently suited to that kind of performance, ‘‘ Les 
Millions d’Arlequin ” of Drigo and the Intermezzo, Act 4, of 
“Carmen” (4639. 38.). The Choir of St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor, sing Psalms 122, 123, and Stanford's “King of 
Love,’ a good choral record (4647. 3s.). A curious and not 
altogether successful record is that of the Bells of St. Paul’s 
rung on Armistice Day (4660. 3s.). An amusing comedy 
sketch is ‘‘Two Black Crows,” by Moran and Mack 
(4686. 3s.). 
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made it possible for the bonus granted to them to be invested 
more or less io its full amount instead of only in multiples of 
Following upon this, it seemed a natural sequence for 
the Company’s Siock on the market to be quoted at its price 
per £1 rather than per £100 of Stock. No doubt we all have 
up to the present been accustomed to think of the value of this 
Company’s Stock in terms of so much per cent., but such a 
means of expression does not easily convey to small investors 
the cost of an amount of Stock such as £11, or £21, as the 
‘ase may be, and it was felt that the change would be of 
distinct advantage to the small and of no disadvantage to the 
large investor. 

The change will take place on Monday next, and we have 


£5. 


29 
£3. 


been advised that it will tend to improve the value of the 
Company’s Siock, 
CO-OPERATION BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOUR 


Great prominence has been lately given to the question of 
Co-operation between Capital and Labour. We all know that 
this country has been going through a period of unexampled 
depression. This is due to a variety of causes which it is not 
my intention to discuss at length to-day. One of these causes, 
however, has been the lack of understanding and goodwill on 
the part of ihe two parties chiefly interested in the welfare of 
industry, namely, the employers and the workers. There is no 
doubt that for many years past there has been a great deal of 
friction and conflict between large bodies on both sides, and 
this has been a cause of many of our troubles, A house 
livided against itself cannot stand, nor can any industry flourish 
in an atmosphere of conflict. At the present time, an effort is 
being made to bring about a better understanding between the 
two parties, for, after all is said and done, it is by industry 
that both live, and it is therefore to their mutual interest that 
industry should prosper. If the conferences which are about to 
take place lead to a better understanding by each of the other’s 
point of view they will have achieved great good, even if it is 
not easy or not possible to settle immediately many of the 
difficult questions which have to be solved. It must always 
be remembered that no two industries are exactly alike, and 
that their work may have to be carried on in quite different 
ways. The problems facing an exporting industry are entirely 
different from those facing industries whose field is in the 
home market. It is, therefore, impossible to adopt hard and 
fast rules which would apply to all industries in this country, 
and in the long run each industry must put its own house in 
order, and it is the duty of individual industries and their 
federations to arrange matters amongst themselves. But, as I 
said before, something will have been gained if those who 
occupy important positions in industry (either as directors or 
labour leaders) meet and discuss the problems which are con- 
nected with the conduct of industry and get to know each other’s 
views and appreciate each other’s difficulties. What is wanted 
is greater candour, the removal of suspicion and mistrust, and 
in their place the establishment of goodwill and mutual under- 
standing. In certain industries, notably in the Gas Industry, 
great progress has already been made in this direction, and 
I notice with interest endeavours being made in other quarters 
in order to obtain the same results and by very much the same 
methods. Co-partnership, for example, has been in existence in 
this Company for eighteen or nineteen years, having been 
adopted in the year 1909. To-day our co-partners hold £750,000 
of the Ordinary Stock of the Company, and no less than £880,000 
of Stock has at one time or another been allotted through this 
means. 

CO-OPERATION BETWEEN INDUSTRY AND SCIENCE 

Much also has recently been made of union between Indus- 
iry and Science. I would like to point out that the Gas 
industry has for many years had a working arrangement with 
Leeds University, who investigate problems connected with gas, 
greatly to the advantage of the Industry. We, as a Company, 
have also within the last few years established relationship 
with the Imperial College, Kensington, who are also engaged 
on certain gas investigations. This shows that the Gas Industry 
has long realized the benefit of co-relating Science and Industry 
and we are particularly glad to learn that other industries 
are following suit. 

There is one other matter to which reference ought to be 
made. It is the need for amending gas legislation which will 
free the industry from many of. the restrictions which to-day 
hamper its operations. The Government, recognizing the im- 
portance of the question, has referred the whole subject to the 
National Fuel and Power Committee. As soon as this body has 
reported) I trust that the Government will see its way to intro- 
duce a measure giving effect to the proposals at the earliest 
moment possible. 

I should like to say a word in tribute to the excellent work 
Which has been done by the Staff of the Company, officers and 
men alike; during the past year. I can speak with assurance, 
and I have long experience, of the splendid loyalty which 
animates them. No.Company, I am sure, have a better body 
of officers and men working for them, and that is perhaps the 
best guarantee there is for the future prosperity of the Company 
in which we are all interested, whether as Shareholders, 
Managers, Employees, or Customers. 

The Reports and Accounts were adopted. 

At a subsequent Extraordinary Meeting sanction was given 
to the creation and issue of new capital. 
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Sir Philip Gibbs’ great new work at the popular price of 1s. 6d. 


THE DAY AFTER 
T0-M0 RROW PHILP GIBBS 


‘* He has all the keen relish for exploration of new countries, all the 
appreciation of new fashions of thought and action, all the keenness to 
appropriate the ideas of the moment of the youngest among us; and he 
has, at the same time, the steadiness to ponder what he has learned, 
the patience to wait before he decides, the courage to look beyond the 
immediate prospect, the faith to see past the glamour and the horror 
of the imminent; the qualities, in short, which we associate with 
maturity and unadventurous age.’"—Yorkshire Post. ** Trenchantly 
written, his discussion of vital matters is absorbingly interesting.’’— 
Public Opinion. 


BLUNDELL S : 23tht stony « Famous west 
» COUNTRY SCHOOL by F.J.SNELL 
Author of ‘‘‘ The Customs of Old England,”’ etc. 
Blundell’s School is in its way unique. It has never been a large 
school, but for many generations it has been in its own sphere what 
Exmoor has been to sportsmen, and with Exmoor not far off, it has 
been inseparably linked by Lorna Doone. No previous volume has dealt 
with the history of Blundell’s, and Mr. Snell’s fascinating book will 
prove of interest to all ‘* old boys ’* and others. 6 
Illustrated. 18s. net. (Ready next Friday) 


AUCTION BRIDCE ESSENTIALS 5s. net by CROSS-RUFF 


Hutchinson’s Jatest selection cf new rovels 7/6 net 


TOGETHER by PHILIP HUCHES 
JULIAN CARROLL by NETTA SYRETT 
THE PLAZA MYSTERY by MAURICE WORTH 
THE SUNLIT WAY by MAY EDCINTON 
THE RAMPAYNE TEMPERAMENT Ready to-day by HUCH TUITE 
THE EAGLE OF THE HILLS Ready to-day by RONALD OAKESHOTT 
THE ROAD TO LOVE _ Ready to-day by ELENORE MEHERIN 
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Votaries of good living praise 
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American - 25 for 1/10 25 for 3/2 
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ESSRS. SOTHERAN would put themselves at 
LV ithe service of Collectors or Students who are in 
want of books, of which they will endeavour to find 
and report particulars and price, without any obliga- 
tion to the inquirer. This applies to foreign as well 
as English books, and also to newly-published 
Continental books, both in Literature and Science. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
140 STRAND, W.C.2, and 43 PICCADILLY, W.1 


Telegraphic and Telephones: 
Cable Address: (Strand) Central 1515. 
Bookmen, (Piccadilly) Gerrard 774 





London. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


NEW YORK RATE—MIDDLE WEST 
IGHS of relief were almost audible in Throgmorton 
Street this week after the carry-over of an exception- 
ally large account had been arranged. Contango rates 
showed that ** bull ’”? positions in a number of industrial 
The event which 


an acute attack of nervousness was 


shares had become somewhat unwieldy. 


gave many “* bulls ” 
the advance in the New York rediscount rate (coming so 
Was this to 
a wholesale selling movement, if not a 
panic, on the New York Stock Exchange? Was it the end 
stock boom? It had just been realized 
Atlantie that the 
i 


‘ember had been severe. Railroad earnings 


quickly upon that of Chicago) to 4 per cent. 


: : ae 
be the signal for 


of the American 


on this side of the reaction in American 
business in D 
realized. 
ineurred a deficit for the last 


OU ,0C0 


s were much worse than was 
U.S. Steel Corporatio 


and industrial statistic 
The 

quarter of 1927 for the first 
the U.S. Steel earnings 
1922. Moreovi 
All this American reading seemed disquieting. 
New York has shi 
the rediscount rate has apparently been discounted. 
U.S. Steel operation 


cent. to 


time since 1924. : $31. 


were the worst for that quarter 
still advancing. 
Happily 
The advance in 


The 


s since December have picked up 11 per 


since brokers’ loans wert 


wn no signs of panic. 


89 per cent. of capacity. Automobile manufac- 


turers are more active. And whenever any reaction occurs 
in stock prices there are always surplus funds waiting for 
The 


therefore once again cheerful. 


London is 
Only the gilt-edged market 
is depressed at the prospect (ultimately) of dearer money 


investment. industrial share market in 


and a Budget without even 6d. off the income tax. 

* * * 2 
In spite of the big investment demand in New York 
good American stocks still find their way to London. A 
block of Middle West Utility Company $6 Prior Lien shares 
were placed privately in the City this week at $99. This 
Company owns or controls twenty-nine subsidiary com- 
panies serving a population of about 4,000,000 in the 
Middle West, and 70 per cent. of its revenue is derived from 
electricity and gas. Having regard to the large reserves 
it has built up, it must rank with the North American 
Company, whose shares we have previously recommended, 
as one of the strongest public utility combines in the United 
States. The dividend on the common shares has been 
raised to 7 per cent. per annum. The $6 cumulative prior 
lien shares of no par value ranking equally with the 7 per 
cent. prior lien shares are preferred as to assets and $6 
cumulative dividend over both the preferred and common 
shares. The next quarterly dividend on the shares will be 
due on March 15th, and the shares will carry the right to 
subscribe at 110 New York for one new common share for 
every ten prior lien shares held. The accrued dividend is 
about 70 cents net, while the rights (taking the common 
at present quotation of 132} New York) should be worth 
at least $1.80 per prior lien share. The net price at which 
the shares are available would thus be equivalent to 96} 
and interest New York, and the yield at this price is 6.22 per 
This is a first-class public utility investment which 
English investors might well buy because similar invest- 

are almost entirely lacking. 

* * * 
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UTILITY—INTERNATIONAL TEA—FILM SHARES 


Ltd. This issue was made by the Charterhouse Investment 
Trust, and on the publication of the prospectus on Monday 
morning the shares of the Charterhouse Investment Trust 
had a sharp rise from 30s. to 35s. This was due to the 
fact that the offer for sale disclosed the cost to the Charter- 
house Investment Trust of the 3,700,000 shares which they 
had bought as 23s. 5$d. per share including underwriting 
and all expenses. In other words, the Charterhouse Trust 
made a net profit of 1s. 6$d. on 38,700,000 shares, i.e., 
£285,208. The prospectus also disclosed that under the 
purchase agreement between Mr. Collin Cooper and the 
Charterhouse Trust, the former retained 300,000 shares for 
which he had to subscribe to the Company at par, i.e., at 
5s. per share. On the assumption that these 300,600 shares 
are, or will be, sold at a price not less than the issue price 
of 25s. per share—a fair assumption in view of the early 
closing of further profit of 

Hence, a clear £585,208 is being made on the 


the list—this represents a 
£300,000. 
deal before the public becomes interested in the shares. 
We do not however deny that the Chairman’s letter to the 
Charterhouse Trust disclosed a very satisfactory position 
so far as the International Tea Company is concerned. The 
net profits have shown a steady expansion and the esti- 
mated, profits for 1928 and 1929 might permit 10 per 
cent. to be put to reserve and a dividend of 40 per cent. to 
be declared. This would give a yield of 8 per cent. on the 
price at which the ordinary shares were offered to the 
public. It is probable that the shares will stand at a fair 
premium over the issue price, and that the investing public 
will be as pleased with themselves as the promoters of the 
amalgamation. 


* * * 


Some investors have a feeling that the centre of film 
production will shift from America to England, or, to be 
more provincial, from Hollywood to Elstree. Most British 
films do not convey that idea, but it is not unlikely that 
European artists will return to make pictures in England 
when studios are available. Of the established British film 
producing companies one of the best is British Inter- 
national Pictures which owns at Elstree the largest and 
only up-to-date studios in this country. This company has 
had the sense to hire a well-known German director to 
make ‘* British ”’ pictures good enough to obtain releases 
in America as well as Europe. British International has 
recently bought control of a German renting concern which 
will enable it to import into Germany twelve to fourteen 
British pictures a year. The Company is earning about 
30 per cent. on its 5s. ordinary shares, which have risen 
to 12s. Provincial Cinematograph Theatres is the leader 
among the theatre-owning concerns. For the year to 
January 31st, 1928, it is expected to show a further increase 
in profits and pay a dividend of 15 per cent. on its ordinary 
shares. There will shortly be an issue at par of the par- 
ticipating preferred ordinary shares now standing at 20s. 6d. 
These shares are entitled to a cumulative dividend of 
74 per cent. and to 25 per cent. of the surplus profits after 
15 per cent. has been paid on the ordinary. Gaumont- 
British in size of capital (£2,000,000) is the largest unit in 
the British film industry, owning both theatres and pro- 
ducing and renting companies, but it has yet to prove its 
stability. On immediate dividend prospects its 10s. shares 
seem overvalued at the present price of 33s. 








